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JUSTICE 


We hear much about justice. Everybody wants it. Nations 
demand it. Revolutions seek it. It travels without definition, 
but with no more sense of nakedness than an axiom in geometry. 
We assume it and fight for it. We praise it and demand it. 

But justice demands attention not so much as an abstract ideal 
as a touchstone of moral attitude. To insist on getting justice may 
be the height of selfishness. To give justice is the essence of 
Christian morality. 

The democracies of the eighteenth century overturned kingdoms, 
aristocracies, and clergy in their efforts to get justice. They 
believed that kings had taken the rights which the common man 
once possessed as the gift of nature. They undertook to get these 
rights back. That was justice. Also bloody revolution. 

To get justice may be simply a form of acquisitiveness. It may 
be legitimate, but it is no more legitimate than to get houses and 
lands and relatives by marriage. Jesus warns us against the effort 
to get justice as truly as against the effort to get wealth. Psycho- 
logically the two efforts are about the same. Nothing is easier 
than to camouflage selfishness in the terms of altruism. Many a 
man who talks about brotherhood wants to get something from his 
brother. So, too, many a man who talks about justice is more 
interested in what he shall receive than in what he shall give. 

To give justice requires a very different attitude of mind. 
Instead of being acquisitive, such an attitude demands the fine 
sacrifice which goes with sharing privilege. This is to have the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus, who did not seek to get that which 
he might justly claim, but sought rather to share his spirit with 
those who killed him. 
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To give justice is very likely to be at the expense of what an 
individual and a nation may have regarded hitherto as just. Sucha 
genuine democracy as sharing privilege implies does not come gener- 
ally by observation. It is like the Kingdom of God. It comes 
when some soul is born into the likeness of the heavenly Father. 
It comes to nations when they perceive that other nations have 
rights as truly as themselves. 

To get justice is the highest ideal of the Junker, the se and 
the bourgeois Philistine. 

To give justice is the ideal of the Christian democrat. 

Just now the entire world is talking about justice. Nations © 
and classes who have suffered injustice are demanding their rights. 
In so far as these rights are consistent with the rights of other 
nations and classes they should be granted, but if this war is to 
result in innumerable nations all seeking to get something in the 
name of justice, what sort of world shall we have? If war is hell, 
what will that world be? 

In the midst of this tremendous ferment there is need of some 
people championing the necessity of giving justice as well as fighting 
to get it. Such champions will not think of justice as placid good 
nature. To give justice is not the same as a miscellaneous distri- 
bution of social, political, and economic confectionery. It is the 
recognition of a commonwealth of rights which must be shared 
rather than monopolized. It is demanded of every successful 
man, nation, and labor union. 

Internationalism can become Christian only when nations look 
not only on their own affairs but also on the affairs of others. A 
peace conference which becomes simply a competition for getting 
justice will be a war conference. 

True Christians will not be content merely to exhort other people 
to do justly. They themselves will see that in the spirit of him, 
their Master, who died upon a cross that he might share his blessings 


- with others, they must do justice. 
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MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


I. THE MORAL MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 
‘Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 


| ‘This is the first of six articles by Professor Smith. As the striking title indicates, 
they will treat of Christianity not as a theoretical system but as a modern democratic 
movement. In a day when we are apt to lose ourselves in the dust storms of rhetoric 
and think we have reached reality when we have acquired a vocabulary, these articles 
put the issue frankly but with the authority of reality. It is easy for the church to mis- 
take complacency for faith and the avoidance of deficits for providential guidance. But 
the next few years will be times that try men’s souls. Only a religion full of faith in 
God and fraternal service of mankind will be anything more than a social parasite. 


I. The Need of a Democratic 
Christianity 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy.” So President Wilson 
announced the ultimate purpose, to 
secure which the United States joined 
its forces with those of its Allies in the 
Great War. The military conquest is 
now complete. The autocratic powers 
of the Central Empires have been com- 
pelled to capitulate; and before the 
formal capitulation took place the forces 
of radical democracy within those 
empires were fast surging into conscious 
control of affairs. There can be no 
doubt about the completeness of the 
victory for democracy. 

But what about the moral equipment 
of a democratized world? Whatever 
may be said about the vanquished 
autocracies, they did organize some sort 
of social order. They kept men from 
preying upon one another. They incul- 


cated ideals of loyalty to the nation and - 


thus promoted a common sense of re- 


3 


sponsibility. Will the new democra- 
cies be able to do this? The perils and 
difficulties confronting the attempt are 
written large in the recent history of 
Russia. There must be a develop- 
ment of loyalty and a sense of com- 
mon ideals compatible with democratic 
policies. 

What part in the moral inspiration 
and guidance of the new order can the 
Christian church expect to have? 

It is natural for Christians to feel 
that they will have a large influence in 
the coming social order. Are not the 
teachings of Jesus essentially demo- 
cratic? What could bea better starting- 
point than the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of men and the _ universal 
fatherhood of God? How better could 
wars be avoided and equity established 
than by following the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount? It is no uncom- 
mon thing for Christian people to sit 
complacently in the presence of one of 
the greatest upheavals the world has ever 
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known and to talk easily of the “appli- 
cation of Christian principles.” . 

But let any such complacent Christian 
become acquainted with the real senti- 
‘ments of those who are active in the 
democratic revolt today and he will 
be startled at the widespread distrust 
and bitter hostility toward Christianity. 
The root of this hostility is found in the 
conviction that the Christian church is 
part and parcel of a system of special 
privileges which democracy is bound to 
demolish. The ethics of Christianity is 
felt to be formulated so as to uphold 
“vested rights.” We may shrug our 
shoulders at what seems to us to be an 
absurd judgment on the religion which 
we love. But there must be some reason 
for this feeling. If Christianity is to 
have a real part in the making of a 
democratic world the leaders of Christian 
thought must make sure that they are 
in inward sympathy with the principles 
of democracy. 

The Christianity which arouses the 
distrust and opposition of radicals is 
an ecclesiastical system, organized so 
as to retain control over the members of 
the church and so far as possible to 
exercise influence over the movements 
of our day. The democratic radical 
sees priests and clergymen assuming to 
speak in the name of a divine authority 
over which popular opinion has no 
control. He sees creeds prescribed 
which the believer is not at liberty to 
criticize. He sees the duties of men 
defined primarily in relation to an 
otherworldly realm. Such a religious 
system looks to the radical like an 
attempt to govern without the consent 
of the governed. 


If we look at the history of Christian- 
ity, we are compelled to recognize that 
as a system it was developed in a society 
which was not democratic at all. There 
was no such thing as democracy, as 
we understand it, until modern times. 
Indeed democracy is now only in its 
beginnings. The organization of the 
church, the definition of duties, the con- 
ception of the relation between God and 
men, were all formulated under the 
stimulus of ancient social and philo- 
sophical ideals. And these were essen- 
tially different from the ideals which 
enter into the making of modern democ- 
racy. 

We need only remind ourselves that 
Christianity had its birth in the age of 
Roman imperialism, when the affairs of 
Palestine, as of other regions, were’ 
administered from the authoritative 
center at Rome. We have only to 
familiarize ourselves with the messianic 
hope among the early Christians to 
realize that the consummation of their 
religious hope was éxpected to come by 
divine intervention from heaven rather 
than by democratic evolution. At the 
great triumph described in the Book of 
Revelation the Messiah is hailed “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” As the 
Christian movement grewinto the Catho- 
lic church there came into the foreground 
the doctrine of the divine authority of 
the church, vested in the bishops, who 
received their right to rule by apostolic» 
succession from Christ, just as an earthly 
king rules by right of descent rather than 
by popular suffrage. During the Middle 
Ages the church became the literal rival 
of the Holy Roman Empire; and down 
to this day Catholicism is the very 
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embodiment of autocracy in religion. 
The clergy possess an authority derived 
from a transcendent source and existing 
independently of the opinion or choice 
of the laity. Protestantism too has for 
the most part conceived Christianity as 
a system authoritatively imposed from 
above, and has resented any criticism 
of this authority. 

In short the Christianity of eccle- 
siastical organization represents to a 
large extent in religion precisely those 
ideals which growing democracy is elim- 
inating from political life. The spirit of 
benevolence in Christian leaders has, as 
a rule, guaranteed the beneficent char- 
acter of the activities of the church, even 
when these are autocratically managed. 
There has therefore not been the resent- 
ment against religious autocracy which 
has been provoked by political tyranny. 
Yet even here church history records 
a significant number of protests and 
reforms. 


II. The Ideals of Autocracy 


Autocracy is a society governed from 
the top down. The ruler in any group 
possesses the right to rule, not from the 
consent of the governed, but by virtue 
of certain inherent privileges. Men are 
divided into classes, each class having its 
distinct code of ethics, in order to 
preserve the fundamental distinctions 
between the classes. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great theological systematizer of 
mediaeval conditions, in one definition 
of moral relations declared that every 
individual owes duties in two distinct 
directions: every man may be and often 
is both a ruler and a subject. One must 
learn to govern justly those who are 


dependent upon him, and one must learn 
loyal obedience to those who have the 


‘right to govern him. Every man has a 


superior to whom he must look up, and 
most men have inferiors upon whom they 
may look down. A noble must look up 
to a king, but he looks down upon 
common people. In mediaeval law dif- 
ferent values were attached to the 
persons of the members of different 
classes. To kill a slave was far less 
heinous than to kill an equal. To killa 
member of an upper class was a horrible 
crime. A master might with compara- 
tive impunity injure a slave. But if a 
slave inflicted a similar injury upon his 
master the offense received severe pen- 
alties. 

One of the best-known examples of 
reasoning from the presuppositions of 
class distinctions is found in Anselm’s 
famous doctrine of the atonement. You 
will recall that his reasoning rests on the 
fundamental proposition that God is an 
infinite being, while man is a finite being. 
When man sins against God he injures 
an infinite being. The guilt of his sin 
then is infinite. The penalty is to be 
determined, not by the status of the man 
who commits the sin, but by the status 
of the person -who is injured. Since 
God, who is the injured party, is an 
infinite being, any disregard of God’s 
will, be it never so insignificant a thing 
externally, is infinitely sinful. For God 
to require of a finite man the payment 
of an infinite debt seemed entirely just 
to one who assigned values on the basis 
of class distinctions. 

We can never appreciate the inner 
significance of the democratic movement 
unless we realize that it is instinctively 
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opposed to the religion and the morality 
of a class system. We must recall how 
society was organized on the basis of 
class distinctions. Every class owes 
submissive allegiance to the class above 
and had certain peculiar privileges and 
rights to which the members of lower 
classes might not aspire. 

In the church men were divided into 
clergy and laymen. The primary duty 
of the clergy was to rule spiritually over 
the laymen. The fundamental attitude 
of the layman must be that of loyal sub- 
mission to the rules and requirements of 
the clergy. On their own part the clergy 
must be submissive to God or to the 
vicegerent of God as their superior. 
Exactly as the layman has no right to 
question or set aside the authority of the 
clergy, so the clergy have no right to 
question or to set aside the requirements 
-of God, their superior. 

In politics we have the doctrine of 
the divine rights of kings. The king 
owes submission to God alone as his 
superior. His subjects must not dispute 
his authority. To this day unquestion- 
ing loyalty to the state is often so mag- 
nified as to suggest that men are 
“subjects” rather than citizens. 

In industry we have the doctrine of 
master and servant, in which the servant 
is supposed to look up to his master as a 
superior and to give to him unqualified 
loyalty. We have slavery continuing 
down into the nineteenth century, with 
the doctrine that it is a divine institution 
in which masters hold the inherent right 
to the persons and the products of slaves. 

When society is thus organized we 
find that morality is likely to emphasize 
a benevolent patronage on the part of a 
superior and an unselfish loyalty on the 


part of an inferior. This means that 
the members of an upper class determine 
what is best for the lower classes. A 
king determines what the duties of the 
subjects shall be. The word of the king 
is law, just because he is a king. The 
welfare of the common people is thus 
dependent upon the good-will of the 
ruler. Bishops and priests prescribe to 
laymen what they shall believe and what 
they shall do religiously. Masters define 
the rights and the duties of servants. 
We are familiar with the abuse of 
this power of superior authority in the 
various realms. But we should recog- 
nize that there was a fine moral code to 
guide the actions of those who had the 
right to determine the conduct of 
inferiors. The motto noblesse oblige— 
class privilege means obligation—ex- 
presses the ethical ideal of the age. To 
this day, when we say that a man 
behaves like a gentleman we mean that 
there is a fine sense of honor on which we 
may depend. The true gentleman would 
take a genuine interest in the welfare 
of those of a lower class, but—and this 
is the important thing—such interest 
must be a freely given benefit. There 
must be no sense of compulsion. The 
gentleman will give gratuities to servants 
as a personal favor but would regard it 
as an impertinence for the servant to 
assume to determine how much the 
gratuity should be. Cannot a gentle- 
man be trusted to do the right thing? 
The king will grant favors and con- 
cessions to his subjects, but he will 
resist bitterly any attempt on the part 
of his subjects to bind him legally. For 
a king to have to obey laws made by 
subjects would be intolerable. Did 
not a Prussian king in the nineteenth 
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century declare solemnly that he would 
never allow a written constitution to 
modify his relationship to God, to whom 
alone he acknowledged submission? Yet 
this same king pledged himself to labor 
loyally for the welfare of the German 
people in his capacity as ruler. Such 
service, freely given, seemed to men in 
former days to be finer than services 
given as the result of a bargain struck 
between men. 

An interesting example of this con- 
ception of rights and duties is furnished 
by what occurred at the time of the 
peasants’ revolt in England in 1381. 
Under Wat Tyler a body of peasants 
marched to London and demanded of 
the king certain rights. The king gave 
his word, and the peasants returned to 
their homes. But the nobles objected 
to the king’s promise because it de- 
frauded them of certain services which, 
they claimed, were inherently due them. 
The king thereupon revoked his promise 
to the peasants in the words: “Villeins 
you were and villeins you are. In 
bondage you shall abide, and that not 
your old bondage but a worse.” There 
was nothing essentially wrong about 
this according to the code of autocracy. 
The king, not the subjects, must deter- 
mine what is right and just. If at one 
time, owing to a misapprehension of the 
matter, the king has promised certain 
privileges, these must be viewed as 
privileges which may be revoked at the 
pleasure of the ruler. The honor of the 
king means the retention of his free 
action. We have a relic of this code of 
ethics in dueling, where it is thought 
to be a disgrace for a gentleman to 
submit to laws. He must be free to 
defend his honor in his own way rather 


than to acknowledge his inferiority by 

obeying laws made by common people. 
The philosophy of divine rights and 

of class distinctions prevailed for cen- 


turies in the development of Western 


civilization. Ethical ideals and religious 
doctrines were formulated in terms of 
this philosophy. Our inherited ideals 
are largely in terms of the relationships 
belonging to this bygone age. Right and 
virtue are still thought of largely in 
terms of the ethics of privilege and of 
“honor.” Christianity has embodied in 
its doctrines and in its morals much of 
this philosophy. Indeed, in an age 
when men were thinking and living in 
accordance with the principles of divine 
privilege and the conceptions of un- 
restricted “honor,” the only way in 
which Christian idealism could become 
effective was to sweeten and purify these 
existing conceptions of duty. But the 
development of democracy has intro- 
duced into the Western world different 
conceptions of obligation. If Christian- 
ity is to become a spiritual power in our 
age Christian teachers and preachers 
must learn to interpret the best moral 
ideals of our age as consistently as did 
the great Christian leaders of mediaeval 
society. We must then understand 
clearly what are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


III. The Ideals of Democracy 


1. The right of revolution against 
autocracy.—The most important thing 
about democracy is denial of the right 
of the class system to persist. But since 
this class system is already in existence 
there is no way of correcting it by refer- 
ence to the rules established by the sys- 
tem. Democracy therefore is compelled 
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to assert its ideals by a revolution. 
The fact that such revolution may and 
usually does involve violence and blood- 
shed seems to put the revolutionists in 


the position of being enemies to mankind. - 


By contrast the “law and order” of the 
existing government is exalted, and the 
excesses, either actual or possible, of 
revolutionists are cited as evidence of the 
immoral character of the democratic 
revolt. 

In spite of our natural dread of what 
may happen if men are released from a 
sense of obligation to existing authority, 
we must recognize that the growth of 
democracy in an aristocratic society in- 
volves the assertion of the right of revolu- 
tion. Democracy means that the people 
claim for themselves the right to deter- 
mine what is just. But, as we have seen, 
the fundamental principle of autocracy 

_is the right of a superior to determine for 
his inferiors what they should do. For 
the inferior to refuse to accept this judg- 
ment would be in and of itself a rebellion 
against ‘constituted authority.” In so 
far, therefore, as autocratic ideals are 
actually in force democratic efforts can 
make a start only by challenging the 
established order. 

If now, as has generally been the case, 
the autocratic order is believed by those 
who adhere to it to be divinely estab- 
lished, the democratic revolution looks 
like a defiance of God’s laws. In sucha 
case democratic ideals will express them- 
selves in radical criticism of the religion 
which supports the old order. Not that 
democratic aspirations are necessarily 
irreligious. Indeed those contending for 
popular rights often invoke a divine 
sanction for their attempts; but even so, 


* Christianity and Social Questions, p. 48. 


it involves a different kind of religion 
from that of the established order. 

Let us look briefly at two or three of 
the important events in the development 
of democracy. Englishmen delight in 
looking back to the day of Magna 
Carta, when in the struggle between 
King John and the English barons the 
King was compelled to sign an agree- 
ment to recognize certain privileges of 
the barons which he had not wished to 
regard. Perhaps one of the greatest 
features of Magna Carta is that it was 
no Utopia, embodying impossible aspira- 
tions. It was a simple recital of the 
inherent rights of these barons, who had 
suffered much because of the arbitrary 
way in which the King had attempted to 
use their services and tax their estates. 
While in content it was not at all revolu- 
tionary, it did embody a revolutionary 
principle. It denied the divine right of 
the King to play fast and loose with the 
convenience of other men as his fancy 
might dictate. Archdeacon. Cunning- 
ham in a recent book says: “The 
strongest safeguard against the tempta- 
tion which besets rulers to exercise their 
powers as they like at the moment, and 
even for their personal advantage, is 
afforded by the theistic belief that those. 
who rule are responsible to God for the 
manner in which they discharge their 
duty.” Experience seems to teach, 
however, that it is hardly safe to allow 
the ruler to be the sole judge of what are 
his responsibilities in the sight of God. 
Magna Carta affirms in no uncertain 
way that the ruler must be responsible 
to the people whom he rules as well as 
to God, and that they have the right to 
determine what their interests are. 
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In this connection it is interesting to 
recall that King John did not regard his 
signature to the charter as at all binding 
on him. As was true of the peasants’ 
revolt, to which we have already referred, 
the King felt that he had a right to 
revoke any agreement made with those 
who were not his peers, on the ground 
that his authority was absolute and 
could not be abridged. He almost 
immediately violated the provisions of 
the charter, and in this violation he was 
supported by the Pope at Rome, who 
declared the Magna Carta null and void 
on the ground that it had been extorted 
from the King by force. The papal bull 
declared, ‘‘A document of this kind we 
utterly repudiate and condemn.” Thus 
_ did autocracy in the church stand by 
autocracy in the state. 

Another great landmark in the growth 
of democracy is the so-called Bill of 
Rights which marks the English Revolu- 
tion in 1689, when the bitterly contested 
attempts at autocracy on the part of the 
Stuart kings were ended by the estab- 
lishment of the new dynasty under 
William and Mary. This historic docu- 
ment is of profound significance for at 
least two reasons: (a) By making the 
new king and queen depend upon the 
will of parliament instead of upon 
natural descent it repudiated the theory 
of the divine rights of kings. The right 
of a king to rule depends upon the 
consent of the governed. The rights of 
men are asserted over against the claim 
of a divine right held immune from 
human criticism. (6) The actual deeds 
of a king are declared to be subject to the 
consent of the people. The Declaration 
states that “the pretended power of 
suspending of laws or the execution of 


laws by regal authority without con- 
sent of parliament is illegal”’; also that 
“the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws or the execution of laws by regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and 
exercised of late, is illegal.” Govern- 
ment from above downward must cease. 


Righteous government must be a co- 


operative matter in which the governed 
have the right and the duty to aid in 
ascertaining principles of justice. 

A third great event in the progress 
of democracy is one in which we of 
the United States take pride. It is the 
stout resistance of the Englishmen in the 
colonies of the New World to the exercise 
of autocratic power by the King of the 
mother-country. The issue was per- 
fectly definite. The colonists claimed 
the right to determine for themselves 
what was just in certain particulars. 
King George and his advisers wanted to 
retain for themselves the right to deter- 
mine what principles should govern the 
colonists. The King was ready to make 
concessions, provided these should be 
regarded as privileges freely granted by 
him. The colonists were ready to forego 
the conveniences of such privileges and 
ultimately to resist to the death in order 
to assert their own right of self- 
government. It is unfortunate that the 
easy pictorial way of describing this 
struggle in the histories made it seem 
like a conflict between two nations. As 
a matter of fact it was a struggle between 
two ideals, and in both the mother- 
country and the colonies men were 
divided over this issue. Shall govern- 
ment be from above downward? Or 
shall it be a co-operative matter in which 
all concerned shall have the right to help 
to determine what is just? The hostility 
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of the American government to the idea 
of a king was due to the fact that a 
king suggests overhead control, and the 
Americans were bound to organize a 
government resting on the consent of 
the governed. 

It should be noted that violent revo- 
lution occurs because the rules of the 
game are so fixed by autocracy that 
nothing legal can originate save by the 
will of the ruling power. Just in so far 
as autocratic principles actually control 
society democracy can proceed only by 
revolution; but when once democracy is 
established discussion and criticism may 
come from within the group and be 
embodied in changing legislation and 
revised constitutions. This is one reason 
why an autocracy provokes wars more 
inevitably than does a democracy. 

2. The principle of equal rights for all. 
_ The class system of society means 


favoritism. The ruler, or the member 
of the upper class, is entitled to grant 
privileges to those beneath him according 
to his own sweet will. The fact that 
one man has received from above a 
special advantage does not entitle his 
neighbor to claim that advantage as a 


right. If one master freed his slaves, 
as he had a perfect right to do, this did 
not mean that the slaves of a neigh- 
boring master could clamor for emanci- 
pation as a right. We find this system 
of favoritism in the theological doctrine 
of unconditional election. From the 
point of view of autocracy God cannot 
be reproached with injustice because 
he elected to save some while allowing 
others to go to eternal damnation. It 
was a sublime exhibition of God’s 
benevolence that any are saved at 
all. Those who are not elected cannot 


claim that any wrong has been done 
them. 

When democracy asserts the right of 
the so-called lower classes to determine 
for themselves what they regard as just, 
it is necessary to ground this right in 
something more defensible than simple 
covetousness. The moral defense of 
revolution consists in establishing the 
doctrine that there is inherent in human 
nature a dignity which entitles all men 
to equal rights. Magna Carta embodied 
the rights of a special class, the barons, 
against the king. But it was only as the 
barons could make it appear that they 
were vindicating universally valid rights 
that their struggle could become some- 
thing more noble than a campaign in 
force for special privilege. Indeed, so 
surely as a revolution allows itself to 
become a mere struggle for the exclu- 
sive advantage of a lower class it loses 
its moral character and drifts toward 
terrorism. The Bolshevikist movement, 
because it restricts rights to one class 
only—the proletariat—is driven inevi- 
tably to autocratic rule rather than to 
real democracy. On the other hand, 
enduring democracies proceed to remove 
one after another of the disabilities left 
over from the autocratic régime, thus 
bringing more and more clearly to ex- 
pression the essential principle of equal 
human rights. Slavery was incom- 
patible with democracy and had to go. 
Religious tests as a basis of citizenship 
had to disappear. Women are now 
coming to their rights as a consequence 
of the logic of democracy. 

In this connection Christianity has 
found itself hampered by its aristocratic 
traditions. The persistence of an estab- 
lished church is part and parcel of an 
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aristocratic distinction between those 


who are religiously privileged and those 


who are not. To this day the estab- 
lished church in England enjoys a 
privileged income from the state. There 
was a long and bitter struggle before 
dissenters were admitted to equal polit- 
ical rights with Anglicans. In the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony for some 
time the right to vote was restricted to 
those who were members of the church. 
All this was the expression of the auto- 
cratic principle that those who did not 
belong to the church should be governed 
from above by their superiors. 

Indeed the principle of equal rights 
was formulated by the rationalists of the 
eighteenth century, who were insisting 
on a democratic religion, in which every 
man should have the right to do his own 
religious thinking instead of being com- 
pelled to accept a doctrine prescribed 
for him by ecclesiastical authority. 
Appeal was made to the original, 
divinely created, nature of man, in 
contrast to existing autocratic practices, 
as a standard by which to judge human 
rights. All subsequent devices of church 
or state must be corrected by this test. 
John Locke declared: “Men being by 
nature all free and equal and inde- 
pendent, no one can be put out of this 
estate and subjected to the political 
power of another without his own 
consent.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies 
reads: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights,” etc. 

The great moral foundations of democ- 
racy were formulated, not primarily by 
the church, which was still cherishing its 


quest for special privilege, but to a large 
extent by men who had broken with the 
church religiously precisely because they 
insisted on the right to do their own 
thinking instead of having creeds pre- 
scribed from above. So suspicious was 
the democracy of America of the 
attitude and temper of organized reli- 
gious bodies that it expressly guarded 
itself against the possibility of the control 
of government by any church. Democ- 
racy was secularized in order to preserve 
its moral constitution. For as long as 
a distinction is drawn between the church 
and the “world” it is easy for the church 
to assume an autocratic attitude and to 
attempt to prescribe what those not of 
the church shall think and do. Democ- 
racy can rest securely only upon the 
inherent dignity of man as man, not 
upon the accident of his attachment to 
any special group or class. 

3. The responsibility of citizens for 
good government.—In an autocracy all 
responsibility for laws is assumed by the 
ruling class. The subject has no duty 
save toobey. He may indeed growl and 
protest if things go badly, but his only 
redress is to petition the ruler to bring 
about reforms. It is the ruler alone who 
is responsible for deciding what just 
laws are. 

Whenever people are thus governed 
from above they inevitably develop the 
habit of thinking in terms of extorting 
some better advantage for themselves 
from the responsible authority. In case 
the ruler is exceptionally benevolent a 
spirit of loyal gratitude may prevent 
adverse criticisms. But history shows 
that in the long run a “lower” class will 
come to the point of seeking its own 
selfish welfare whenever it thinks it has 
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any power to compel favorable attention 
to its demands. Autocracy thus makes 
for selfishness. 

This selfish attitude often continues 
into a democratic society. Sectionalism 
in politics and class struggle in industry 
are only toocommon. The full meaning 
of democracy is realized only when the 
citizens become conscious of themselves, 
not as claimants for special benefits, but 
as responsible partners in the conduct of 
a great enterprise for the common good. 
Nothing is more sordid than a so-called 
democracy which is nothing but a 
scramble of parties and factions and 
individuals for the spoils of political 
warfare. Indeed, if the spirit of selfish- 
ness prevails it will inevitably nullify any 
democratic government; for a minority 
shut out from a share in the plunder may 
set up a revolution and thus disrupt the 
government. 

Our minds are still so occupied with 
the first step toward democracy, that is, 
the wresting of power from autocratic 
holders of it, that far too little attention 
has been given to the more important 
task of developing a sense of civic 
responsibility. We have seen that in the 
old motto noblesse oblige there was a 
fine spiritual restraint. Unless a democ- 
racy embodies something as morally 
noble as the conception of “honor” in 
the ethics of autocracy it is headed for 
disaster. 

The attaining of a sense of sacred 
responsibility for the common welfare 
involves something like religious devo- 
tion. It is a common factor in current 
Christian exhortation to stress one’s 
civic duty. But it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether such exhortation is 
always given in the spirit of a religion 


suited to democracy. Just as long as 
civic duty is felt to be an obligation to 
something external a democratic inspira- 
tion of morality has not been reached. 
If the choice be between mere “loyalty”’ 
to a government and the opportunity to 
secure special privileges from the govern- 
ment, it is to be feared that loyalty will 
be but lip service. The surest way in 
which to secure a sense of moral respon- 
sibility is to assume actual responsibility. 
Is it not time to begin to change the 
emphasis of our democratic slogans? 
The attainment of freedom. from auto- 
cratic control is indeed a great step in 
advance. But this is simply the pre- 
liminary to the acquiring of a morale on 
the part of free citizens which shall make 
the new régime actually better than the 
old. This change of emphasis is the 
most pressing duty of democracy today. 

4. The democratic control of special 
ability—There always have been and 
there always will be great differences in 
ability among men. A society which can 
encourage inventors, great executives, 
and capable organizers is the richer in 
every way. One of the strong points of a 
monarchy is that the future ruler may 
be trained from childhood for his special 
vocation. In a democracy, as it exists 
today, no such special training can be 
counted on in a candidate for office. 
The apparent advantage of the monarch- 
ical provision, however, is usually nulli- 
fied by the absence of any natural talent 
for government in the majority of heirs 
to the throne, while in a democracy such 
natural talent has a chance to come to 
the front. 

Democracies, however, still carry 
over their ancient jealousy of rulers by 
autocratic right and are inclined to view 
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with suspicion any concentration of 
power. In order to be sure that nobody 
governs from above we have attempted 
to make the common citizen responsible 
for the selection of every petty official. 
The result is a ballot so complicated that 
no voter possesses the knowledge neces- 
sary to conscientious voting, and there 
is plenty of opportunity for self-seeking 
politicians to promote special interests. 
We are beginning to work out the prin- 
ciple of the short ballot, whereby the 
elected official is given a chance to make 
good in his own way and with the selec- 
tion of his own helpers, thus enabling 
special ability to find scope for its powers. 
But the official is to be held responsible 
for results, and the people may judge 
whether he is'or is not competent to 
serve them. 

It is in the industrial realm that there 
is most need of the recognition of this 
principle. How naturally we have 
transferred to the world of modern 
business the titles which we have repu- 
diated in our politics! We have our 
“coal barons” and our “money kings” 
and a host of other industrial “‘mag- 
nates.” Such titles do not arise without 
a corresponding reality behind them. 
To the proposal to “democratize”’ busi- 
ness the answer is that business demands 
such special ability that failure would 
be sure if every measure were to depend 
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upon the votes of the employees, or if 
the people should elect the managers. 
But may there not be democratic control 
of special ability without the displace- 
ment of special ability? Cannot such 
ability be so organized as to serve the 
spirit of democracy instead of arousing 
jealousy? That is the great problem of 
the next generation. 


In an autocracy the common man had 
only to be loyal to his superior. A re- 
ligion which laid stress on unquestion- 
ing loyalty would train a man admirably 
for life in such a society. 

In a democracy the right of criticism, 
the self-determination of convictions, the 
responsibility of the citizen for the public 
welfare, and the subjection of special © 
ability to democratic control are essen- 
tial.’ What kind of a religion will train 
men for the conscientious exercise of 
these duties? Is not the conventional 
conception of salvation adapted to the 
somewhat passive loyalty of bygone days 
rather than to the active responsibilities 
of citizenship in a democracy? Can we 


not discern a spirit of unrest in Chris- 


tianity today which, rightly interpreted, 
indicates a longing of the religious spirit 
for more adequate ways of expressing 
democratic aspirations? Does not the 
dawning of a new era for democracy 
mean also a new epoch for Christianity ? 
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SOME ETHICAL GAINS OF THE WAR 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 


The ethics of a war are not to be con- as to be able to see men at least as trees 


fused with the ethics of war. Abstractly 
considered, the ethical problem of war 
is simple enough. It is a social evil to 
be condemned. We have fought a war 
in order to end war. If morality were 
a matter of abstract ideas, and if the 
formulation of an ideal meant its achieve- 
ment, we might well leave the discussion 

of war to the classrooms of university 
~ lecturers, there to find companionship 
with ideas, rights, and world-spirits. 
But morality is not abstract. Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as 
morality. What really exists is folks 
who are constantly getting into trouble 
with other folks and trying to prevent 
the recurrence of the consequences. 

The first impression which this war 
makes upon many persons is that of a 
world running amuck through morality. 
The very fact that men are fighting has 
so filled the eyes of idealists with tears 
that they have been unable to see the 
aims for which men fight. This war, 
they lament, like war in the abstract, is 
a denial of morality. If men had been 
really moral they would not have fought. 
The Germans would have listened to the 
sweet reasonableness of a shipload of 
miscellaneous pacifists, and the United 
States would have abandoned exports 
and sea voyages and devoted itself to 
an epistolary exposition of sweetness and 
light! 

Even those whose eyes have not been 
so accustomed to seeing the invisible 
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walking, have felt something like despair 
as they have looked on a world in arms. 


Systematized atrocity, organized mas- 
sacre, nationalized slavery, starvation 
through peace treaties, certainly make 
the impression that the reign of morals 
has closed. It is hard indeed to see that 
the German policy is itself an expression 
of an ethical theory which argues not 
so much of the end of morality as of the 
attempt to build up a different sort of 
morality from that which the rest of the 
world is evolving. 

The same can be said of the less ab- 
horrent but more fundamental fact that 
morals have difficulty in passing a 
national boundary. Up to a line which 
separates one nation from another 
certain groups of customs and laws pre- 
vail. Beyond that line they do not 
prevail. On one side of the line are 
friends; on the other side are enemies. 
On one side of the line men are to be 
treated humanely; on the other side 
they are to be treated according to the 
demands of military necessity. Some 
have questioned whether all is fair in 
love, but the war has shown a damnable 
belief on the part of the Central Powers 
that all is fair in war. 

And there are more widespread 
sources of concern. War in itself re- 
leases evils which peace restrains. The 
necessity of brutality, the use of force 
to the utmost, the reduction of indi- 
viduals to cogs in huge, collective 
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machines, the cultivation of passions 
universally condemned in social rela- 
tions, the disregard of human suffering, 
the constant desire to injure others— 
all these are the outcome of war. They 
will demand moral reconstruction and 
- cause new problems, if not dangers, in 
the epoch upon which we have entered. 

But lamentation is a luxury of the 
hopeless. As the war sinks into per- 
spective this superficial journalistic view 
will yield to a truer social estimate, and 
the war will be seen to be (1) a revela- 
tion of the moral forces and philosophies 
embodied in social institutions and 
policies as well as (2) the starting-point 
of a new epoch in the development of 
social evolution, which is only another 
way of describing morality itself. With- 
out denying the ethical losses wrought 
by the war, I wish to limit attention to 
some of the ethical gains made during 
these tragic years. 


I. Moral Tendencies in National Life 
Revealed by the War 

1. Considered in the large, the present 
war has shown a moral order in history.— 
International policies have not been 
developed in the vacuum of abstract 
theory. They have dealt with wheat 
fields, oil wells, coal mines, uninhab- 
ited territories, oceans, and climate: I 
should be among the last to bow before 
economic determinism. That, like every 
philosophy of history, seems to me to be 
altogether too simple. Its weakness has 
been displayed in amazing proportions 
in this war itself. National morale is 
not to be reduced to chemistry and 
physics. This war is due to the working 
of human personalities. Economic re- 
sources alone no more produce history 


than chemical elements produce plants. 
You cannot find a physical formula for 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, Prussian and 
Turk. But human nature operates in 
the midst of physical forces, and since 
the sixteenth century international rela- 
tions have been increasingly affected by 
commercial motives. 

If no sociologist of the future, unless 
he dwells detached among his books, 
can ignore economic struggle, just as 
true is it that no historian, unless he be 
one of the sort which looks upon history 
as an infinite number of doctors’ theses 
united by a card catalogue, can see in 
human progress merely the aggregate 
activity of peripatetic chemical labora- 
tories driven by the sex instinct. The 
war has shown that men are persons, 
and that nations are dependent upon 
persons. 

Personal action, however, whether on 
the part of individuals or on the part of 
groups like nations, has organized its 
general principles of action in a most 
unsymmetrical fashion. Nations too 
often have been incapable of focalized 
vision. They have, as it were, fixed one 
eye on heaven and one eye on wealth. 
The present war has shown the abyss 
into which such pathological vision can 


. bring the world. The detached observer 


need have no difficulty in these days in 
discovering that national policy, like 
individual practice, is not outside the 
law of cause and effect. The war has 
sharply divided nations into those sub- 
ject to an inner urge toward respect for 
the rights of others and those who are 
moral anachronisms, yielding to the 
backward pull of policies worthy of 
Sennacherib and Genghis Khan. The 
war is clearly caused by antisocial 
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actions of the past. Untangle from the 
mass of facts that make up diplomatic 
history the foreign policy of any nation 
and the operation of a moral order is 
apparent. Its Turkish policy, already 
repudiated, of Great Britain, the Balkan 
policy of Austria, the Russian policy 
toward Poles and Finns, the German 
policy toward the world, have reaped 
their harvest in this war. Injustice on 
the part of any nation sooner or later 
finds its Nemesis. Whatever may be 
his theological predilections, the his- 
torian can see that the wages of sin is 
death. 

Particularly is this law of social retri- 
bution seen in the case of Germany. 
Never in the history of international 
affairs has injustice so relentlessly and 
immediately been followed by its 
own punitive results. The injustice 
of Germany to Serbia made Russia 
her enemy. Her injustice to Belgium 
armed England. The violation of inter- 
national law through the submarine was 
the occasion that brought the United 
States into the war. Her manipulation 
of Bulgaria and the justification of the 
policy of massacre by Turkey cost 
Germany the control of the Near East. 
The unrighteous treaties forced upon 
Russia and Roumania made inevitable 
the rise of the Slav states, the disintegra- 
tion of the Austrian Empire, and the 
end of a German Middle Europe. The 
persistent brutal treatment of Belgians 
and Frenchmen made it impossible for 
any nation to trust the government of 
Germany, and fixed beyond recall the 
need of resting a peace of justice upon 
the reduction of the empire to an 
innocuous military power. The present 
revolution in the German states followed 


inevitably. Such facts make the denial 
of a moral order and the workings of a 
God of justice in history beyond my 
comprehension. 

2. The war has developed the non- 
political agencies of social service.—It is 
necessary only to mention the wonder- 
ful work of such organizations as the 
Red Cross, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the Knights of 
Columbus. 

These organizations gain importance 
as they are seen to be illustrations of a 
new moral attitude toward human suffer- 
ing. They belong in a realm of human- 
itarianism which has been only recently 
occupied in any intelligent and wide- 
spread fashion. The extraordinary effort 
to mitigate the miseries caused by war 
testifies to the persistence of a public 
opinion that leads to social action worthy 
of the Good Samaritan. This fact be- 
comes the more significant when one 
recalls that the vast expression of 
altruism is the enlargement brought by 
war to habits and sympathies which 
were rapidly developing before the war. 
Men are still living who justified slavery 
on ethical grounds. The recognition of 
the rights of prisoners to something more 
than .retribution and of the insane to 
something better than chains and strait- 
jackets is hardly older than the lives of 
some of our contemporaries. But the 
willingness and ability of the democratic 
peoples to give hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the support of the victims 
of national brutality, and now to under- 
take to alleviate the misery within the 
borders of Austria itself, evinces a con- 
sistency and spontaneity of moral atti- 
tude which never before have found self- 
expression. 
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This new humanitarian spirit has car- 
ried with it a new religious tolerance. 
The fraternal impulse has learned that 
there are moral values immensely supe- 
rior to theological chauvinism. If the 
war had done nothing else than to bring 
about the hearty co-operation of Jew, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant it 
would have shown that the Allies at 
least have turned a new leaf in their 
religious life. Just how far this new 
spirit has developed in Germany events 
do not disclose with sufficient distinct- 
ness to warrant description. The re- 
ports which reach us of the treatment of 
their prisoners and the desecration of 
the Red Cross by Germans argue that 
the same anachronistic nationalism 
which led the Germans to speak of a 
German God found expression in a 
tribal humanitarianism. The “old Ger- 
man God” does not seem regardful of 
hospitals belonging to the enemy. There 
is also something almost symbolic in 
the fact that while German shells have 
ruined the cathedral at Rheims and 
leveled the house in which Calvin was 
born at Noyon, the cathedral at Cologne 
and the house of Luther at Wittenberg 
stand unharmed. 

3. The war has shown that patriotism 
is of different sorts and of different moral 
values.—There is a patriotism which has 
been developed among democracies since 
the eighteenth century. To a greater or 
less degree such nations have seen that 
they have a mission of helpfulness to 
those nations which are weaker. Mixed 
and imperfect as this better patriotism 
has doubtless been, limited too often by 
the hopes and fears and ambitions of 
anachronistic leaders, it has neverthe- 
less embodied in its efforts for self- 
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protection a sense of the common inter- 
ests existing between itself and other 
nations. It is necessary only to men- 
tion the patriotism of Germany to see 
contrary moral values. What commerce 
has a patriotism that seeks to enforce 
kultur by violence with that which in 
the very moment of a supreme sacrifice 
for self-protection helps weak national- 
ities realize their ambitions for self- 
determination in government and self- 
expression in language and culture ? 

The war has shown that those sec- 
tions of the world already committed to 
the sense of co-operative well-being have 
united for common protection against 
nations obsessed with a patriotism of 
selfishness. They have fought for some- 
thing more than territory and places 
in the sun. They are fighting for 
humanity. There are moral elements 
in policies like the Open Door in China 
and Great Britain’s treatment of India 
and South Africa on the one side and the 
Germans’ policy of Mittel Europa and 
the Austrians’ treatment of the smaller 
Slavic nationalities on the other side. 
With such precedents we may trust 
democratic nations to establish peace on 
world-wide justice rather than upon 
national aggrandizement. 

4. The war has disclosed new ideals of 
justice as to the relation of economic and 
ethnic groups within nations.—Who can 
fail to see the difference between the lot 
of the Bohemians, for instance, in 
Austria-Hungary and of Bohemians in 
the United States? between the status 
of the labor group in Germany and of 
that in France and Great Britain? 
The war has not caused these differences. 
It has brought them to light, intensified 
them, and assured each of a different 
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future. The social chaos of Russia is 
not born of war any more than is the 
labor program of England. Back of 
each there is a difference of moral ideals 
in social organization, economic life, and 
the political relations of classes. 

Never before has the social solidarity 
of nations been so potent an element in 
national life. The fact that for the 
first time in history a war has been 
waged by nations rather than merely by 
armies has demanded national unity as 
the indispensable prerequisite of victory. 
The readjustment of the economic life 
of nations which has resulted has given 
sharp outline to economic and social 
inequalities as well as to social tendencies 
which were already recognized in peace. 
In the political field this has already 
found expression in the emancipation of 
nationalities oppressed by the dynastic 
empire of Austria-Hungary. The col- 
lapse of that anachronistic and ghostly 
empire has been due to the breaking of 
restraints as national aspirations have 
developed among the oppressed Slav 
peoples. Political injustice has here 
met as relentless a Nemesis as the 
political injustice in Russia. In Ger- 
many also there is every reason to believe 
that, whatever may be the final political 
status of the empire, some of its political 
inequalities have been or will be rectified. 
Whether or not the German people are 
capable of a thoroughgoing constitu- 
tional revolution time alone can show. 
But despite our suspicions of any genuine 
change of heart by those now controlling 
German politics, political revolt is already 
in progress. 

Far more evident and significant, 
however, have been the gains of the 
. working classes in Great Britain and 


the United States. The century-long 
experience of these nations in repre- 
sentative government has given rise to 
genetic changes which limit the control 
of the capitalistic group. The program 
of the Labor party in England and the 
political influence of organized labor in 
the United States have not, strictly 
speaking, been caused by the war. They 
are the result of the rapid development 
of forces which have been operating in 
democratic nations for half a century at 
least. He would be a hopelessly doc- 
trinaire interpreter of this social revolu- 
tion who saw in it only economic forces. 
Back of them is the moral demand for 
rights. But there is more. Mazzini 
in his prophetic essay on “Faith and 
the Future” rightly forecasts the time 
when revolution shall mean, not simply 
the gaining of rights, but the establishing 
of duties as well. True, Mazzini failed 
to grasp the social significance of that 
great law of association he so pas- 
sionately and majestically expounded, 
but he saw with a vision clearer than 
that of any man of his day the moral 
and the religious side of the universal 
struggle for political equality. Looking 
back over the years which separate us 
from the Italy he sought to inspire, we 
can see that political rights and duties 
lead inevitably to social and economic 
rights and duties. Genuine democracy 
as opposed to the democracy of program 
has increasingly given wider scope to 
his fundamental principles. The ex- 
igencies of war have forced men of 
the more privileged classes to see the 
justice of many an economic sacrifice 
which it might have taken long years 
of struggle to teach. It is not simply 
that we have learned to limit our use 
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of sugar and wheat and meat and gaso- 
line and fuel in the interests of winning 
the war. This self-imposed sacrifice 
has a moral significance in terms of 
justice which America at first unwillingly 
and then whole-heartedly learned. 

There have been other lessons in 
the human values of labor which we 
shall never unlearn. The rights of 
the laboring man and the laboring 
woman to shorter hours, safe housing 
conditions, opportunity for recreation, 
and a wage that shall make life some- 
thing more than a No Man’s Land 
between subsistence and starvation have 
become more generally recognized than 
would have been possible in four years 
of peace. The extent to which this 
readjustment of economic classes will go 
no one can foresee, but there are few 
if any nations who have failed to learn 
some new appreciation of the moral 
issues which lie within economic strug- 
gles; and they have been taught that 
when once a moral issue has been formu- 
lated, and even to a small degree met, 
reversion to less righteous conditions is 
at the peril of revolution. 

5. The war has shown that reparation 
is not revenge.—It is true that some per- 
sons, especially those who themselves 
have had no share in actual fighting, 
desire to inflict retributive suffering on 
Germany. Such an attitude of mind is 
intelligible, for no man with any human 
sympathy can read the Bryce report or 
the heart-breaking messages from Serbia 
and Armenia without loathing and in- 
dignation. Forgiveness that permits a 
criminal to continue to prey upon his 
victim is immoral. There must be 
criminal trials and punishment for those 
both high and low who have been guilty 


of the unspeakable atrocities of Ger- 
many. But such expressions of political 
leaders as have come to us from across 
the Atlantic show that Englishmen and 
Frenchmen see that the punishment of 
criminal individuals is not to be identi- 
fied with wreaking vengeance on a 
nation which has been disarmed. Peace 
must be as noble as our entrance into 
the war. To make Germany powerless 
to commit again its fearful transgressions 
and to compel her as far as is humanly 
possible to restore the countries she has 
devastated, to replace the ships she has 
sunk, and to give bonds that she will live 
like a modern state is not to be vin- 
dictive. The moral sense of nations 
outraged by four years of national crim- 
inality demands nothing less. For the 
Allies to attempt anything less would be 
like sending flowers to murderers. We 
want no good-natured peace. 

But national lynch law can have no 
place in a peace worthy of democracy. 
The Golden Rule has never been popu- 
lar with diplomats and conquering 
generals, but democracies that have 
learned even imperfectly to establish 
political and social justice within their 
own boundaries may be trusted to 
leave a monopoly of Brest-Litovsk and 
Roumanian treaties, Belgian deporta- 
tions, and Armenian massacres to a foe 
they have made impotent to repeat its 
crimes. We dare not permit the Prus- 
sianism we have conquered to conquer 
the soul of democracy. 

6. The war has disclosed a growing 
community of moral sentiment among 
democratic nations.—In the storm and 
stress of the present moment it is difficult 
to characterize impartially the pacifist 
movement of pre-war days. Even a 
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detached estimate of the peace move- 
ment finds us between the horns of a 
dilemma. On the one side we con- 
demn our blindness, and on the other 
side we admire our moral idealism. The 
spread of opposition to war through 
democratic countries was a natura] and 
hopeful result of democracy. Nations 
were beginning to live like gentlemen. 
Their failure to realize the danger from 
the scientific highwaymanship of Ger- 
many was unpardonable, but it should 
not be allowed to weaken the moral 
sense that was endeavoring to end mili- 
tarism. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the war itself is in no small degree due 
to the pacifist movement. Having once 
had their minds awakened to the fact 
of war, the most pacifist nations— 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States—have outfought the militaristic 
_ Nations. They mean to end war by 
ending the causes and champions of war. 

But pacifism was only one element in 
the new moral sense relative to inter- 
national affairs which was developing 
before the war. Democratic nations 
were learning to give justice as well as 
to demand rights. Arbitration was 
actually in operation. If it had not 
been for this new community of moral 
hopes born of the years of peace, democ- 
racies could not have fought this war 
with such unanimity of spirit and such 
high resolve. Germany shocked this 
new moral feeling by her ruthlessness, 
her Nietzschean worship of force. The 
world saw that it was involved in a 
struggle between two ages. Morality 
faced brutal non-morality. Self-sacrifice 
has ennobled nations as well as their 
citizens. We have consecrated our sons 
to that issue. They have not fought 


for land or money; they have fought for 
the ideals of a better social order. The 
hope with which we now look into the 
future is in no small degree based upon 
this world-morale which the war has 
developed and intensified. The moral 
order has given birth to international 
ideals. 


II. Can There Be a National 
Morality? 

These moral forces which have been 
revealed and occasioned by the war bring 
us face to face with a problem of the 
deepest import, to which history can 
give no answer: Is it possible for a 
nation to have a morality ? 

Nothing has been more common than 
the assertion by religious people that the 
same moral laws which obtain among 
individuals ought also to obtain among 
nations. Nations, we have been told, 
like individuals, ought not to kill or 
steal, lie, or covet their neighbors’ pos- 
sessions. They ought to be fraternal 
and sacrificial, more eager to give justice 
than to fight for rights. The Golden 
Rule ought to be the law of nations as 
truly as of individuals. 

1. When does a nation do wrong ?— 
The lover of his kind cannot object to 
such ideals, but they are very general. 
When one is asked just what constitutes 
a firm basis for the morality of nations, 
the answer is not quite at hand. It is 
very difficult to formulate in detail an 
absolutely just national policy on the 
basis of individual morality. Take, for 
example, the command that individuals 
shall not kill. Is that binding on a 
nation which, like France, has been 
attacked by a nation seeking to rob it 
of its citizens, territory, and wealth? 
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The Germans ought not to have started 
their fatal adventure into the realms of 


highway robbery, but they invaded - 


Belgium. Had Belgium or any other 
nation any obligation to submit pas- 
sively to their brutalities? A nation 
is under obligation to protect for its 
future citizens the blessings of its civiliza- 
tion and political institutions. But the 
question still arises, When does a nation 
become criminal? Was Italy criminal in 
its endeavor to obtain Italia Irridenta ? 
Was Bulgaria criminal in its endeavor to 
recover the territory taken from it after 
the second Balkan war? Was the 
United States criminal in its acquisition 
of the Philippines ? 

In raising these questions I have no 
intention of implying that these various 
acquisitions of territory involve the same 
national policies. To my mind they 
differ radically, but they show the lack 
of moral standards for national actions. 

The ground of the difficulty is not 
hard to find. For upon what is a moral 
attitude based? In the case of an indi- 
vidual the social will is so clearly recog- 
nized and has in the process of thousands 
of years been so thoroughly organized 
as to make it by no means difficult to 
distinguish between the conventional 
antisocial man and the good citizen. 
But even in the case of individual moral- 
ity it is not altogether clear just where 
a man’s action ceases to become anti- 
social. Was a corporation a criminal 
when it violated the anti-Sherman Act? 
If so, what shall we say of the United 
States government in its handling of the 
railroads ? 

Individuals are members of some 
group which has evolved standards of 
social action and has given sanction to 


social decisions regarding the actions of 
individuals. I am not speaking here 
of merely legal sanctions. The anti- 
social qualities of certain acts have 
undoubtedly been sometimes recognized 
by law in advance of that superlegal 
activity of the individual which is born 
of an intelligent perception of the value 
of custom. And conversely it is true 
that many an act which is condemned 
as antisocial by an intelligent person, and 
therefore judged to be wrong, has main- 
tained its respectability in the courts of 
law. The abolitionist appealed to a 
law higher than the Constitution. And 
in time the Constitution was amended. 
But in both cases the individual finds 
himself subordinated to social judg- 
ments and habits, the violation of which 
brings to him not only the punishment 
of the group but also that inner disturb- 
ance which we call conscience. 

But conscience has no absolute stand- 
ard regarding the permissibility of 
certain acts. What we call the moral 
law is not a sort of museum catalogue 


of labeled rights and wrongs. It - is 


rather the reaction of society upon the 
individual who violates what experience 
has led society to regard as rules of con- 
duct to which all of its members must 
conform. However fully we may admit 
the existence of a moral sense in mankind © 
as one of the distinguishing marks which 

separate men from animals, morality as 
a definite activity is due to the extension 
of standardized social judgments to the 
action of individuals composing any 
group. It may be that the development 
of individual morality is not due exclu- 
sively to the fear of punishment, but the 
influence of custom and of general social 


judgments is one of the distinguishing 
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elements of the social life into which 
individuals have been born. Group con- 
trol, whether it be in the outer statutes 
of law or in the inner and apparently 
intuitive responses of the individual to 
the structural habits of his group, is 
undoubtedly a factor in what we call 
the morality of individuals. Histori- 
cally speaking, morality is based upon 
mores, and mores is a term expressive 
of social control sometimes even more 
absolute than the control of laws. 

2. Upon what can national morality 
be based ?—When therefore we are told 
that the moral ideals of the individual 
ought to be the ideals of a nation we 
must needs ask what there is in the 
relations of nations corresponding to 
this group-will upon which individual 
morality is based. The answer is ad- 
mittedly hard to find. There is no 

group possessed of sufficient solidarity 
to impress a group-will upon individual 
nations. 

In reply to such a statement it may 
be said that the nation is itself a 


social individual, and that its actions. 


must be defined by the general law of 

the greatest good to the greatest num- 

ber. To revert to our illustration, in 

the case of a nation’s killing members of 

other nations, it may be argued that 

such a violation of elementary morality 
is no more pronounced than the admitted 

' right of a state to inflict capital punish- 
ment upon those whose action is judged 
to be fatal to the well-being of the state. 
But such a reply is really no reply, for 
it finds justification of state action 
against foreigners in its right to kill those 
within its own boundaries. The state 
is superior to all its members, but to 
say that in its relations with others it 


needs only to consult its own highest 
good is to justify the philosophy of the 
German state. Justice, to the Prussian 
state philosopher, is a civic virtue. The 
supreme rule in the relations of nations 
to others is that of force. Since they 
are not members of the German nation, 
foreigners have no rights that the state 
must recognize in its actions. 

The war has sufficiently demonstrated 
that such a view is nothing more nor less 
than antisocial action in national affairs 
—in other words, a malignant anarchy 
in which the individual nation is self- 
sufficient in its choice of action and 
indifferent to any claims to recognize 
the rights of other nations. With such 
an outlook and political philosophy no 
other course of action could be expected 
from the German nation than that which 
the war has disclosed. To call it moral- 
ity is to misuse terms. It is a frank and 
unequivocal denial of the possibility of 
morality in the relations of national 
individuals. 

But already we see the beginning of 
international mores in international law. 
True, the present war has disillusioned 
us as regards international law. Here 
again the absence of anything like group 
control possessed of sanction is apparent. 
International law is hardly more than 
a mass of agreements concerning the 
mitigation of war and the organization 
of international courtesy. It is true 
that we had thought that it was more 
than this, but anyone who has followed 
closely the various peace conferences 
at The Hague and the decisions of The 
Hague Tribunal will have to admit that 
our optimism was based upon too gener- 
ous an interpretation of actual accom- 
plishments. Here again Germany has 
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been consistent. At the same moment 
that in practice it has not hesitated to 
violate any of the supposed standard 
actions of international law, its political 
philosophers, like Kohler, have said 
that there was no such thing as inter- 
national law, and, further, that there 
could be no such thing until Germany, 
the state of strength and conscience, was 
able to impress its will upon the entire 
world. 

But fortunately this is not the last 
word upon the subject. In what we call 
international law we have a germinal 
international morality. Unsafe as the 
analogy may be, international law may 
be regarded as something akin to the 
beginnings of individual morality in 
primitive societies. It is a stage in that 
development of custom which has been 
in process ever since the rise of modern 
nations. The Middle Ages knew nothing 
of it, unless we include under the term 
the so-called Laws of War, which were 
little better than the German practices 
of the present day, or the Truce of God, 
which a church struggling against the 
brutalities of its day partially enforced 
among warriors. From this point of 
view such international law as we 
actually possess appears the choicest 
precipitate of human civilization. With- 
out sanction it rests upon such response 
of the better moral nature of mankind 
to national action as states have deemed 
it practicable to permit. The Great 
War gets moral significance from the 
fact that in the case of at least some of 
the nations fighting to protect them- 
selves against the anarchy of Teutonic 
policy it involved an attempt to pre- 
serve and protect habits and customs 
approved by a moral sense. I need 


here refer only to the recognition of the 
rights of noncombatants, of civilian 
travelers upon the sea, and of neutrals, 
as well as the hesitation with which the 
Allies and the United States have under- 
taken the practice of reprisals. Among 
the accusations which an indignant 
world hurls at the Germans none more 
expresses an enlightened social mind than 
that which protests against the violation 
of treaties and the organized murder of 
noncombatants in submarine warfare. 

The war thus presents a new hope. 

The new moral idealism to which 
reference has already been made as one 
of the accomplishments of pre-war 
society, the slow and hesitating develop- 
ment of international customs without 
legal sanction, is leading to the forma- 
tion of an international group that shall 
stand related to its component nations 
as an organized society stands related 
to the individuals composing it. 

Three facts of the utmost importance 
are here already discernible. The first 
is the rapid development among nations 
trained in the ways of democracy of a 
reliance upon arbitration in the settle- 
ment of international disagreements. 
It is no accident that of the approxi- 
mately two hundred and thirty bipartied 
treaties in existence in 1914—not count- 
ing the “bide a wee” treaties of Mr. 
Bryan—only one had been made by the 
German Empire. The conception of 
international relations which war has 
disclosed as a part of German policy 
made arbitration a thing to be avoided 
and opposed. It js true that in the case 
of the United States the attempts of 
President Taft to bring about a further 
development of the practice of arbitra- 
tion were prevented by men who should 


have known better, and who at the 
present time are still opposing any 
genuinely international handling of jus- 
ticiable questions. But actual results 
have been accomplished. Particularly 
is this true in the case of the two nations 
which are most thoroughly alike in 
political idealism and their outlook upon 
international relations—Great Britain 
and the United States. The hundred 
years and more of peace which mark 
their relations have seen the develop- 
ment of an attitude of mind which is 
prophetic of still further progress. For 
this century of peace has not been a 
century of peaceableness. The two 
nations have disputed and quarreled 
over almost every issue about which 
other nations have gone to war. There 
is not a foot of our northern boundary 
which has not threatened trouble; there 
is not a codfish on the banks of New- 
- foundland which has not submitted to 
arbitration. But the two nations have 
not fought. One may well admit that 
the recourse to arbitration has not 
always been due to the highest motives, 
but, whatever the motives, precedents 
have been established, and precedents 
are the forerunners of agreements that 
are more than paper programs. 

The second fact of importance is the 
existing association—one might wish 
that a stronger term could be used—of 
the twenty or more nations engaged 
in the great struggle. Such an asso- 
ciation for mutual defense is the expres- 
sion of something more than a sense of 
common danger. It is as truly an ex- 


pression of the inner force of social 
evolution and world-progress as ap- 
peared in the struggle of the North with 
the South. Today, as in 1865, victory 
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is more than a victory of military forces. 
It is the inevitable outcome of social 
evolution. Germany has been fighting 
the forces of history themselves, and in 
this conflict it was doomed as certainly 
as a stone thrown into the air is destined 
to fall to the earth. A reactionary 
nation has sometimes defeated a pro- 
gressive nation; but no reactionary 
nation can defeat a progressive world. 
History is headed toward justice; and 
justice between nations as between 
individuals is a social virtue. 

The third fact is the growing recog- 
nition of the necessity of a League of 
Nations to make war, if not impossible, 
at least difficult. From the point of 
view of the present discussion such a 
League of Nations is more than a mili- 
tary alliance, more than an opportunity 
to use economic and military forces to 
delay a nation in its declaration of war. 
It is the groundwork of an international 
morality. In it lies the possibility of 
building up a group which shall give 
sanction to the will of a group regarding 
its component individuals, which are 
nations themselves. It is this which 
makes the numerous and widespread 
proposals for such a league so significant 
for the future of human society. The 
morality of nations is not a matter of 
sentiment and ideals alone. It needs 
group action to enforce customs and 
rules. We have had alliances to main- 
tain the balance of power and to combat 
common enemies. They lacked large 
moral significance because they did not 
undertake to establish the rules of inter- 
national relations. They were the vigi- 
lantes of international history. What 
the world demands now and will un- 
doubtedly have is the incorporation of 
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the experience of these four years in a 
League of Nations which shall carry 
within itself the power, not only to 
prevent war, but to establish a court 
of international appeal with sufficient 
power to enforce its decisions, at least 
as far as warisconcerned. The proposal 
of the League to Enforce Peace is a step 
forward in the moral life of the human 
race. As primitive societies organized 
customs and regulations for savage life, 
as the peoples of antiquity carried for- 
ward this primitive life into organized 
states, so now the experience of nations 
in the development of constitutional 
life within their own borders can be 
extended into relations between states. 
Our own history furnishes lessons which 
nations may appropriate and adapt to 
a world that in some respects is already 
more closely unified in commercial and 
social interests than were the thirteen 
American states in 1787. International 
customs, a group of nations fighting 
to defend such customs, an organized 
internationalism to enforce international 
law-—these are the three stages in the 
development of a real morality. The 
first steps in the development of such a 
League of Nations must necessarily 
be conservative, even tentative, but 
despite the vociferations of extreme 
nationalists it is the one hope, not only 
of permanent peace, but of that national 


morality for which this war has not only 
shown the need but laid the foundations. 
To the consummation of this hope, so 
admirably expressed by President Wil- 
son, all those who would not camouflage 
German imperialism under democracy 
must look, and for it they must patiently 
but with determination labor. Having 
won a war for democracy we owe it to 
those who have sanctified victory with 
their life-blood to see that our own 
nation maintains in peace the ideals for 
which they died in war. 

Such an advance step has its diffi- 
culties. That must be granted. But 
the past four years have shown us not 
only difficulties but tragedies in a world 
in which no basis for a national morality 
exists. We must, however, look not 
merely at the tragedies but at the con- 
structive forces which the war has dis- 
closed. The first step into the epoch 
in which there shall be the basis of a 
genuine morality for a nation has been 
taken. We already have a group of 
nations giving sanction to an incipient 
international law. If it should seem a 
forecast of Utopia to predict that this 
association of free nations shall develop 
into a group sufficiently united in spirit 
to enforce an international will upon its 
members, the alternative is unendurable. 
For my own part I prefer to plan for 
Utopia rather than for hell. 


IS THE GOSPEL SPIRITUAL PESSIMISM? 


J. F. VICHERT, D.D. 
Dean of Colgate Theological Seminary, Hamilton, New York 


Religious thinking is always influ- 
enced by contemporary conditions. It 
takes color and character from passing 
events and follows inevitably the main 
currents along which the life and thought 
of the times are flowing. The people 
who experience religion are people who 
have also social, industrial, political, and 
intellectual interests, who stand in a 
diversity of relationships, and who ordi- 
narily share largely and directly in the 
whole world of life and action. Their 
religious experience they cannot isolate 
from that which meets them in other 
fields. Life with all its varied experi- 
ences is a whole, and whatever enters 
into it, whatever is brought to bear upon 
it, affects it in itsentirety. Many waters 
flow into the stream, but all unite in one 
forward-flowing current. 

Accordingly we can never understand 
the theology of any period until we ac- 
quaint ourselves with that period. The 
current world-view and scientific as- 
sumptions, the ignorance and growing 
knowledge, the prejudices and supersti- 
tions, the mighty, moving events, if 
there were such, all are potent in their 
influence on religious thinking and upon 
the formulas in which that thinking is 
expressed. 

It would be strange indeed then if, in 
a time like ours, when the world has 
been filled as it never was before with 
the noise and tumult of war, when the 
stage has been crowded with stormy and 
distracting events, when the foundations 


seemed to be destroyed and all was in 
upheaval—it would be strange indeed if 
there were not some reflection of all 
this in religious thinking. 

We are quite prepared, therefore, to 
find the troubled character of our times 


‘exerting a profound influence upon reli- 


gious thought. One conspicuous effect 
is seen in the revival and vigorous pro- 
motion of a form of teaching which pro- 


_nounces a most pessimistic judgment 
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upon the course of human history, 
which sees no adequate redemptive 
forces at work in the world, and which 
looks for a swift and sudden culmi- 
nation through the irruption into our 
world of supernatural and overwhelming 
powers. 

To summarize this teaching briefly: 
The world is bad and growing worse. All 
our boasted progress toward ideal ends 
is a dream and a delusion. The forces 
which prevail in the world are forces 
which work evil and issue in disaster, 
and under their operation the trend of 
history is steadily downward. There are 
no powers and no agencies resident in the 
world-process which can arrest the de- 
cline and avert final ruin. The only 
hope for the world lies in an intervention 
on the part of a being of a higher order, 
with superior powers, by whose resistless 
might the evil can be overwhelmed and 
the good rescued and exalted. That in- 
tervention we are to have in what is 
popularly spoken of as the “second com- 
ing of Christ.” 
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The exponents of this doctrine are by 
no means agreed as to details, but there 
are certain features common to all their 
expositions. Jesus Christ gave explicit 
assurance that he would come again to 
the world. His followers are to be in an 
attitude of expectancy with regard to 
his coming, for, though there are certain 
conditions to be fulfilled before that 
event, the coming is viewed as imminent 
and will be unheralded save as faithful 
souls may discern the signs which are to 
precede it. In the interval between 
Christ’s leaving the earth and his return 
the gospel is to be preached to all nations 
for a witness, and as a means of saving 
individuals from the hopeless ruin into 
which the world with most of its inhabit- 
ants is plunging. The forces of evil will 
work with increasing malignance and ac- 
tivity, multiplying their triumphs as the 
expected advent draws near. Christ 
will suddenly appear and will gather to 
himself those who have been waiting and 
watching for his return. After a suc- 
cession of events, a succession concern- 
ing which there is much conflict of 
opinion, but a succession which usually 
includes a personal reign of Christ on 
earth with his saints for a thousand 
years, a final judgment occurs, and the 
wicked and the righteous attain to their 
permanent estates. Thus the course of 
the world’s history is to be broken off 
suddenly, its processes halted, all its 
energies displaced or destroyed, and by 
the swift exercise of a superior and re- 
sistless power the new heavens and the 
new earth are to be established. 

This form of teaching has come into 
very great prominence since the outbreak 
of the European war. Throughout 
Christendom it is being promoted by a 


vigorous propaganda. Numbers of pro- 
phetic conferences, in which outstanding 
leaders in the church have shared, have 
been held to inculcate this doctrine. In 
its emergence at the present time we 
have a repetition of what has occurred 
again and again in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Conditions of a certain charac- 
ter have always called forth this type of 
thinking. The apocalyptic writings in 
which it gained fullest expression have 
been described as “Tracts for Hard 
Times,” and whenever the church has 
fallen upon hard times, whenever events 
and conditions have enforced the con- 
viction that the days were evil, this pes- 
simistic judgment upon the course of 
human history, this despair with refer- 
ence to the forces operative in the world- 
process, and this hope of a catastrophic 
deliverance have always emerged and 
have been accepted with avidity by mul- 
titudes. 

It is an interesting phenomenon which 
must challenge the attention of any stu- 
dent of Christian life and thought. 
Quite aside from a merely academic in- 
terest, we must be concerned with the 
question of the truth or falsity of this 
form of doctrine because of the way it 
functions in relation to Christian ac- 
tivities. If this judgment upon the 
world is correct, if the world is evil and 
increasingly so, irredeemable by any 
forces now working in it, if the only sal- 
vation is the kind this doctrine describes, 
then we may as well abandon at once 
many of our endeavors. Why attempt 
to save that which cannot be saved? 
Why fight in a war to make the world 
safe for democracy when nothing good 
can have safety in the world? Why talk 
or think of the redemption of society 


when society cannot be redeemed? We 

have no social gospel. The best that 
can be hoped for is that individuals here 
and there may be arrested in an evil 
course and won to righteousness. All 
those programs and movements which 
aim at moral and social betterment 
are vain and futile. The current sets 
steadily and swiftly downward, and we 
cannot row against this Niagara of de- 
cline. 

The minister especially must get his 
bearings as to all of this. He wants to 
know-the precise nature of his task and 
what line of action he may pursue with 
hope of success. Is he to preach the 
gospel merely as a witness and in the 
hope that a few souls may be rescued 
from impending ruin, or is he to preach 
it in the conviction that it is the power 
of God unto salvation wherever it can be 
applied, and then give himself without 
reserve to the endeavor to make it every- 
where operative until all human rela- 
tionships are transformed by it and the 
whole of life is shot through with the 
forces that heal and sweeten and save ? 
What kind of career lies before a min- 
ister? What measure of achievement 
may he hope for? And to what sort of 
program are Christians to commit them- 
selves? The answer to these questions 
is partly determined by the truth or 
falsity of this form of doctrine which has 
had such a vigorous resurgence in our 
time. 

The convictions and expectations 
which come to expression in this teach- 
ing are not new. Its cardinal assump- 
tions that the world is evil and that 
redemption can come only through an 
intervention from without are as old 
as the recorded thought of humanity. 
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They are peculiar neither to Jewish nor 
to Christian teaching but have been en- 
tertained by all peoples and show in 
the most ancient literatures. __ 

The Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Persians, in their sacred writings picture 
the ills of life, the conflict between good 
and evil and with death. It is made 
clear that man needs deliverance, and 
again and again the confidence comes to 
expression that deliverance and victory 
will be achieved for him through powers 
and beings of a higher order. Thus for 
the Egyptians, Isis and Osiris conquer 
death. For the Babylonians, Marduk 
causes order to triumph over chaos and 
inaugurates a new and ideal era. The 
Persians were to be delivered from the 
terrible conditions of the last times and 
established in a state of blessedness by a 
Savior who was to be born in a miracu- 
lous manner from Zoroaster’s seed. 

The literatures of Greece and Rome 
reflect the same judgments with refer- 
ence to the world and similar hopes of 
salvation. There had been in the past 
a Golden Age which men were far from 
enjoying in the present, but which would 
be ushered in again by some deity or 
heaven-sent deliverer. It is common 
indeed to represent the pagan world in 
the -period immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ as involved in despair but 
thrilling with expectancy that a deliverer 
would come. The wise men who came 
out of the East were in quest of one for 
whom all the gentile world was waiting. 

‘What we find among the Gentiles we 
find also among the Jews, but it is much 
more definite inform. The literature of 
the Hebrews discloses an almost infinite 
variety of conceptions as to the nature 
of the salvation to be effected, but there 


were two main lines along which expec- 
tation went, and which may be indicated 
here. The Jewish people suffered much 
at the hands of other nations. The 
bitterness of captivity and oppression 
they tasted to the full. In the days of 
their despair they turned to their 
national god Jehovah in the conviction 
that he would assume the réle of de- 
stroyer and deliverer, achieving freedom 
and security for them. 

A higher and nobler conception shows 
in the preaching of the prophets. Israel 
suffers not merely because she is sur- 
rounded by nations more powerful than 
herself; the real sources of her miseries 
are to be found in her own wickedness. 
Another kind of salvation is needed. 
The terrors of the dreadful day of the 
Lord are pictured, but repentance will 
avert its judgments. To a repentant 
people Jehovah will be gracious. De- 
liverance and restoration will be wrought, 
and there are no colors bright enough to 
paint the picture of the restored people’s 
-happiness and prosperity. These lines of 
expectation converge upon an anointed 
one, a Messiah who will be Jehovah’s 
agent in the work of redemption, and 
who will sit upon the throne of a tri- 
umphant Israel. These hopes take on 
more exaggerated and fantastic forms in 
the apocalyptic literature, where they 
were exploited to the utmost. 

In such expectations, dimly seen 
among pagans, clearer and more exalted 
in Hebrew thought, Christians have been 
wont to see foreshadowings of the Christ. 
To be sure, the Jews have never in any 
numbers acknowledged him to be their 
expected Messiah, but for Christians 
this is He of whom the prophets spake. 
Now the surprising thing is that though 
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he was the one whose coming was de- 
sired, foretold, expected, these very 
same expectations which we have been 
reviewing have been carried over into 
Christian thought, persisting to this 
present time, and constituting the es- 
sentials of that teaching which we are 
considering. Its kinship with Jewish 
conceptions we see clearly as we review 
its program, including, as it almost in- 
variably does, the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestine and the personal reign 
of Christ in Jerusalem. In the words of 
Dr. Davidson, ‘The events the Jews 
assign to the Messianic Age were the 
equivalent of those now assigned to the 
second advent.” 

The explanation of this survival in 
Christian thought I shall not attempt at 
this point, but I should like to remark in 
passing that if Christians persist in so 
interpreting messianic foreshadowings as 
to make it appear that the greater part 
of the messianic work remains unac- 
complished, and will so remain until 
Christ’s second advent, we ought not to 
censure too severely those Jews who on 
the basis of the evidence refuse to accept 
the historic Christ as Messiah. 

I wish rather to follow for a little the 
history of these hopes and conceptions 
as they show in Christian thought. As 
I am to return to a consideration of the 
New Testament, I shall pass that by for 
the moment and begin with the early 
extra-canonical Christian writings. A 
survey of these reveals the fact that this 
teaching was widely diffused. It bulks 
large in the apostolic Fathers, some of 
whom present fantastic pictures of mil- 
lennial bliss. 

It comes to expression also in the 
apologists, of whom Justin Martyr may 
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be regarded as fairly representative. He 
stoutly affirmed his belief in the near 
approach of the end of the world. The 
world was so thoroughly evil that its ulti- 
mate destruction by fire was inevitable. 
Hostility toward Christians would stead- 
ily intensify until the Antichrist would 
appear. Then suddenly Christ would 
come accompanied by the angelic hosts. 
Punishment would be meted out to all his 
enemies, the righteous would be endowed 
with blessed immortality, and the present 
evil world would be destroyed by fire. 

Tertullian holds similar views, but his 
program is more elaborate. The Roman 
Empire is to decline and then the Anti- 
christ will appear to wage war upon the 
church. When the work of Antichrist is 
finished, Christ will suddenly appear, 
providing a magnificent spectacle, abun- 
dantly compensating the saints for their 
sacrifice in refraining from attendance 
upon heathen entertainments. There 
will be a period of a thousand years dur- 
ing which the righteous will share in the 
felicity of the New Jerusalem, and at the 
expiration of the millennium there will 
come final judgment and the destruction 
of the world by fire. 

While such views were commonly 
cherished and taught they were also 
vigorously assailed. Gnostics, as would 
be expected, rejected them, but their 
most notable opponent was Origen, who 
accuses the upholders of such doctrine of 
interpreting the Scriptures in a Jewish 
sense. He substitutes a figurative inter- 
pretation of the millennial,imagery. 

Christianity makes progress in the 
world, and as its power increases and its 
triumphs multiply confidence in its 
ability to win and dominate the world 
grows, until Augustine in his City of God 
pictures the millennium, not as some- 


thing to be achieved in the future, but 
as already realized, and, in the language 
of Professor Case, “He lays the ghost of 
millenarianism so effectively that for 
centuries thereafter the subject is prac- 
tically ignored.” 

While Augustine laid the ghost of 
millenarianism he was responsible also 
for some slight revival of it. He had 
affirmed that the millennial reign of 
Christ began with the career of the 
earthly Jesus, and recollection of his 
teaching served to stimulate millennial 
hopes as the year 1000 came near. The 
interest in them, however, did not be- 
come general in the church. 

It was not until two centuries later 
that this type of thought came into 
prominence again, when Joachim of 
Floris, profoundly dissatisfied with the 
state of the church, came to the con- 
clusion that the end of the world would 
not come until the church experienced a 
rebirth through a return of the Holy 
Spirit. He fixed the date for this re- 
generation of the church as 1260, and it 
was to be followed speedily by a mighty 
conflict with the powers of evil, the final 
judgment, and the inauguration of a new 
order. 

The stirring events of Reformation 
times gave rise again to the conviction 
that the second coming of Christ and the 
end of the world were at hand. Both 
before and after the Reformation various 
groups entertained these expectations, 
which, with them, ran off into fanaticism, 
a striking example of which is afforded by 
the Miinster Community, where a special 
form of government was set up and a 
new Zion established in anticipation of 
the speedy return of Christ. 

In England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Fifth Monarchy movement 
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attained considerable strength. Its ad- 
vocates were bitterly opposed to Crom- 
well, professing allegiance to King Jesus 
only, and claiming that he was about to 
appear to establish a fifth monarchy. 

Somewhat later, in Germany, the 
theologian G. A. Bengel gave an impetus 
to millennial hopes by his commentary 
on the Book of Revelation, to which he 
gave a literal interpretation. He fixed 
upon the year 1836 as the year for the 
inauguration of the millennium. 

The French Revolution had about the 
same effect as the recent war in its in- 
citement to this kind of thinking. 
Napoleon was identified as Antichrist, 
and once more, by many individuals and 
communities, the end was deemed to be 
at hand. 

At a later date we have in Great 
Britain the rise of the Catholic Apostolic 
church and of the Plymouth Brethren, 
both asserting the need for a spiritual 
church prepared to receive the bride- 
groom, who was at hand. Edward 
Irving, of the Catholic Apostolic church, 
fixed upon the year 1864 as the year of 
Christ’s return. 

In America, early in the nineteenth 
century, arose the Mormons, who, under 
the leadership of Joseph Smith, proceeded 
to found a new community, a city of 
Zion, to which Christ would come and 
there set up his millennial kingdom. 
About the same time the Millerites 
created a great deal of excitement, and 
their founder indicated 1843 as the date 
for Christ’s return. Christ failed to ap- 
pear, but the faithful were bidden to wait 
until the next year, when he would surely 
come. That year also elapsed without 
his appearing, and after that the leaders 
of the sect were less specific as to 
dates. 


More recently there has grown to 
great proportions a movement led by 
Charles T. Russell. Pastor Russell, as 
he preferred to be called, asserted that 
the millennium was invisibly inaugurated 
in 1874, and the end of the present world 
was prophesied for 1914. He found 
many to accept his teachings, but the 
year 1914 has passed, and so has Pastor 
Russell, and the world wags on. 

- And now once more, under the stress 
of war, we have a marked revival of this 
form of teaching. Just as the sufferings 
of the Jews, the persecutions which the 
early Christians endured, the stirring 
events of the Reformation, the massacre 
of the Huguenots, the French Revolu- 
tion, the stormy days of civil war in 
England, just as stirring events and hard 
conditions in any time have led men to 
believe that the climax of wickedness 
was at hand, so now this war, which has 
involved in its horrors almost the entire 
world, has convinced many that we have 
really come to the last days, and that it 
behooves all Christians to be in an atti- 
tude of eager expectancy, for at any 
moment a strange new light may fill the 
skies and the king be at the doors. 

Those who hold this view of things are 
strenuous and insistent in their advocacy 
of it. They plead the Scriptures in its 
support, and often charge those who 
differ from them with disloyalty to the 
Scriptures. They deem it vital and seek 
to make it central in Christian life and 
thought. The very prominence they 
give to it justifies an attempt to evaluate 
it and arrive at a conclusion with refer- 
ence to its truth or falsity. 

A question which very naturally sug- 
gests itself in any reflection upon the sub- 
ject is, How does this get into the Chris- 
tian scheme of things? That it has held 
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a place in Christian thought through the 
centuries is evident, and in my judgment 
it appears in the New Testament itself. 
How comes it that Jewish expectations 
with reference to the Messiah leap over 
what Christians regard as the Messiah’s 
advent and travel on with little modifi- 
cation in Christian thinking? The an- 
swer seems to me to be obvious. The 
first Christians were Jews, who accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah, but he did not ful- 
fil their expectations of a Messiah. His 
path was not one of glory leading to a 
throne, but one of humiliation, apparent 
defeat, and death. When he died their 
hopes died with him. His resurrection 
revived their hopes, but he left them 
without having done what they expected 
the Messiah to do. How explain his 
death, which was foreign to their con- 
ception of the Messiah? How explain 
his failure to perform the messianic mis- 
sion? What of that temporal kingdom 
of power and glory which he was to 
usher in? The answer which they found 
was that he had gone away for a little 
while only, and that he would come 
back again and do all that the Messiah 
was to do. That conviction they cher- 
ished, and in that hope they lived and 
endured. True or false as their opinion 
may be deemed, it explains, to my mind, 
the rise and persistence of this type of 
thought in Christianity. 

That becomes all the more clear, it 
seems to me, when we examine the New 
Testament Scriptures, for in them the 
expectations which I have just indicated 
come to frequent expression. 

We shall do well to remember, as we 
examine these writings, that the period 
in which they were produced was one in 
which apocalypticism had come to the 
fore. There is a wealth of apocalyptic 


literature, both Jewish and Christian,and 
the earliest extra-canonical Christian 
writings, if not wholly apocalyptic in 
character, include much of that element. 
It would be strange indeed if something 
of this did not gain entrance to the minds 
of the New Testament writers and mani- 
fest itself in their thinking. We may 
not agree with a recent writer that the 
New Testament is saturated with apoca- 
lypticism, but it seems to me that a 
candid reading of the New Testament 
compels one to concur in the statement of 
another, that “there is not a single writer 
in the New Testament who does not look 
forward to the personal return of Christ 
in his own generation.” 

But along with such expectations and 
conceptions are others of an entirely 
different character, which imply events 
and progress affecting and transforming 
world-history through a long period. 
The student of the New Testament finds 
himself in difficulty because of the con- 
flicting judgments recorded there. These 
seem to make it impossible to construct 
any consistent scheme of eschatology on 
the basis of the New Testament. 

We may look first at the reported 
sayings of Jesus as they appear in the 
Synoptics. Here are numerous utter- 
ances which indicate that, though upon 
his own confession he did not know the 
day and hour of the event, he anticipated 
his own speedy return and the cata- 
strophic end of the world. There is, for 
example, that perplexing eschatological 
discourse recorded by each of the Synop- 
tics. What can we make of it? Ex- 
plain it as we will, the fact remains that 
it has always kindled and supported 
hopes of an imminent and spectacular 
advent. It is so interpreted to this day 
by many earnest souls. But along with 
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such statements go descriptions of the 
kingdom and its nature and growth, the 
announcement of power with which his 
followers were to be equipped, and the 
outline of a program which seems to call 
for a period of centuries, through which 
the leaven which he has implanted is to 
work until the whole has been leavened. 

If we turn to Paul it is reasonably 
clear that he expected the early return 
of his Lord, with the spectacular events 
which were to precede and attend that 
coming. He thought that it might occur 
while he and his enema were 
still living. 

It is true upon the other hand that he 
admonishes the Thessalonians not to be 
unduly disturbed, as “that the day of 
the Lord is just at hand.” “It will not 
be except the falling away come first and 
the man of sin be revealed.” The time 
comes when Paul has apparently relin- 
quished his earlier hope and resigned 
himself to death, which he calmly antici- 
pates. Further, he unfolds a conception 
of the kingdom which involves progress 
and achievement through an extended 
period leading to ultimate and complete 
triumph in the world. 

What is true of the Synoptics and of 
Paul holds true also of the other New 
Testament writers. In each can be 
found explicit statements indicating that 
the early return of Christ and the end of 
the age were expected. Along with these 
occur intimations with regard to the 
nature and growth of the kingdom which 
hold promise of a long and triumphant 
course for it in the world. This is true 
even of the Book of Revelation, whose 
obscurities have always furnished a 
ready refuge to ardent millennialists. 

What are we to say with reference to 
these conflicting conceptions? There is 


seldom any gain in evading a difficulty. 
It is best to face our problem frankly and 
inquire what possible solutions there are. 
It is suggested that textual criticism may 
help us somewhat, but I cherish no great 
hopes in that direction. Such an amount 
of careful and thorough work has been 
done in that field that the accepted text 
is fairly well established, and there .is 
little likelihood of any material recon- 
struction of it. Again the suggestion is 
made that perhaps our interpretations 
are in error, and that if we could arrive 
at a correct interpretation all discrep- 
ancies would vanish, and all would be in 
harmony. I see no way of escape by 
that means, and the interpretation which 
attempts it seems to me so ingenious as 
to lose validity. 

We shall do better, I think, if we 
recognize, in accord with a suggestion 
already made, that the New Testament 
is not an isolated phenomenon wholly 
detached from the past and from con- 
temporary conditions. It will be con- 
ceded that in it we have a rich heritage 
from the religious life of the Hebrews and 
also a new and unique contribution to 
religion. It would be natural that the 
New Testament writers, Jewish in train- 
ing and traditions, should cling to the 
old, which was precious in their sight; 
indeed it would be inevitable, if they 
were influenced at all by the past and by 
contemporary thought. At the same 
time they manifest a growing under- 
standing of the new which had been 
committed to them. Their traditional 
eschatological expectations they still 
cherish, together with the hope of their 
realization through Christ; but they also 
progressively assimilate his fundamental 
teachings, and thus come constantly into 
clearer insight into the real nature of the 
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kingdom he had founded in the world. 
Their writings show them in transition 
from an eschatological view, character- 
istically Judaistic, to one essentially 
Christian. 

That, to my mind, is the true explana- 
tion of the conflicting conceptions which 
appear in the New Testament. Recog- 
nizing it, we are compelled to choose 
between a literalistic interpretation of 
selected passages, many of them the most 
obscure in these writings, and an attempt 
to arrive at a fair and accurate appraisal 
of the general drift and tenor of the New 
Testament teaching. The former will 
yield us that which is essentially Judais- 
tic, for it deals with what are mainly 
Jewish survivals. The latter will yield 
us that which is fundamentally Chris- 
tian. 
Which course one will take is deter- 
mined pretty much by one’s attitude 
toward the Scriptures. Because the 
literalists have so much to say about 
those who differ from them, playing fast 
and loose with the Scriptures and deny- 
ing their authority, I wish to point out 
the difficulty in which the literalists are 
involved. In their view of the case the 
New Testament teaches the unexpected- 
ness and imminence of Christ’s return. 
But 1,900 years have gone by, and he 
has not come. Were the New Testa- 
ment writers mistaken? “Not at all,” 
say the literalists, and then they go on 
to say quite the worst thing possible, it 
seems to me, about these men. They 
make them out to be worse than mis- 
taken. They affirm that the teaching 
of the New Testament was carefully 
adapted to give to each generation the 
impression that Christ’s coming might be 
just at hand, in order that each genera- 


tion might have the inspiration of the 
thouglit that the Lord might appear at 
any moment; that is, the New Testa- 
ment writers were inspired to kindle 
false hopes. If they knew what they 
were doing their good faith and veracity 
are at once in question, and, whether 
they did or did not know, the literalist’s 
explanation, together with his view of 
the Scriptures, impugns the veracity of 
the divine Inspirer. 

I prefer an explanation which involves 
no moral charge against the writers of the 
New Testament. They did not de- 
ceive. They were holy men moved by 
the divine Spirit, and the clear light of 
truth shines through what they write. 
But they had not struggled quite free 
from preconceived opinions, from their 
mental and spiritual inheritance, and 
some shadow of these fall upon the page. 
That is the explanation of those obscura- 
tions which the literalist seizes upon to 
support his doctrine. 

If it be still insisted that such a view 
questions the validity of the Scriptures, 
I ask in reply, Which invalidates them 
the more, deliberate deceit on the part 
of the writers, as the position of the 
literalist implies, or error in opinion 
under the influence of a tradition which 
they were fast outgrowing? For myself 
I have no difficulty in choosing, and I 
choose in the conviction that the truth 
is to be found, not in those isolated pas- 
sages’ on which the literalist depends, 
but in the general drift and tenor of the 
New Testament teaching. This goes 
counter to the whole millennial concep- 
tion which we are reviewing. 

What then, we may ask, gives to this 
doctrine such singular vitality, enabling 
it, as it does, to persist in human 
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thought? I answer, Its sublime, uncon- 
querable optimism; an optimism which 
under the most adverse conditions main- 
tains an assured expectation of the estab- 
lishment of a new and better order, in 
which men will escape the evils which 

_ oppress them and will gain peace, happi- 
ness, and the highest good. 

By reason of that optimism it awakens 
a response in the human spirit which, as 
someone says, is incorrigibly eschato- 
logical. This is a world in which men 
have sinned much and suffered greatly. 
Yet throughout they have believed that 
there would come a better time, a Golden 
Age, in which the best they had cherished 
in their dreams and desires would be 
achieved. Some such hope has always 
been singing in humanity’s heart. Some- 
time the winter of man’s discontent will 
be made glorious summer. That is the 
optimism which underlies and supports 
this form of teaching. 

In that optimism we may fully share, 
but at the same time we are compelled to 
reject this doctrine as hurtful and errone- 
ous because of its utter and unrelieved 
pessimism with regard to the present 
world and the forces working in it. 
Always, according to this teaching, sal- 
vation is to come from without. From 
some other realm the deliverer will 
spring, and powérs which transcend our 
world-order will come into action. The 
pagan in the distant centuries and the 
Jew were justified in such expectations. 
There was a time when a prophet could 
write, ‘‘The desire of all nations shall 
come.” The error of the Christian who 
clings to this pessimism with regard to 
the world and the forces operative in it 
lies in his failure to recognize that the 
desire of all nations has come; that he 


appeared in person to announce and 
establish his knigdom; that he sum- 
moned into action forces by which that 
kingdom was to be carried forward; that 
that kingdom is growing in the world, 
and that its progress holds both promise 
and fulfilment for all man’s noblest 
hopes. 

But the millennialist shuts his eyes to 
that. The world is hopeless. There are 
no forces working in it which can effect 
its redemption. The good is on the ebb, 
the evil on the flow and steadily mount- 
ing toward a climax of wickedness. All 
that Christ did, all that he initiated, and 
the Spirit clothing his messengers with 
might have no power to arrest this tide. 
Christ must come again in different 
form, with a new program, and with 
other powers than those he exercised 
when here. That is the form which 
this pessimism takes in much Christian 
teaching today, and concerning which I 
have the following remarks to offer: 

1. It is of a piece with the error of the 
Jews, who rejected the historic Jesus and 
who still look for a literal, material fulfil- 
ment of messianic predictions. 

2. It is directly opposed to the con- 
ception of the character and progress of 
the kingdom given us in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

3. It is at variance with the facts of 
history. No one can take the long look 
across the centuries, especially those 
which have passed since the advent of 
Christ, without concurring in the verdict 
of Lord Acton: “The action of Christ 
who has risen upon mankind fails not but 
increases.” 

4. It involves utter distrust of spir- 
itual forces. It denies the inherent in- 
vincibility of right. It exalts might 
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above right, the material above the 
spiritual, for in the end, in this view of 
the case, the kingdom is to be established, 
not by spiritual means, but by a spectacu- 
lar advent, when Christ will exercise 
physical might in a supreme catastrophic 
stroke and thus achieve what spiritual 
forces had failed to achieve. Militarism 
becomes the final hope of the saints. 

5. It discourages all efforts to make 
the world better. Try as we will, we 
cannot make the world better. It is 
fated to grow steadily worse. Vain and 
futile are all attempts at social and indus- 
trial reform, all endeavors to promote 
brotherhood, righteousness, and justice 
among men. Missions can have no 
social meaning and effect. The city 
of God cannot be built with human 
hands. 

Men will not work long, however, at 
- an impossible task. Soldiers cannot be 
expected to preserve their morale in the 
face of inevitable defeat. And why 
work, why fight, when all at which work- 
ing and fighting aim is to be achieved, 
not by working and fighting, but by an 
imminent event of another character 
altogether? Under this scheme of things 
there is no incentive to and no necessity 
for those multitudinous beneficent ac- 
tivities which the gospel inspires, and 
which have already yielded such noble 
fruitage in our world. 

We cannot but conclude then that 
this war-time emphasis in religious 
thinking is false in its nature and baneful 
in its influence. It is a recurrent phe- 
nomenon. It appears with every crisis, 
and every crisis of the last 1,900 years 
has been seized upon as the time of 
Christ’s coming. In the very language 
that is now being employed men have 


affirmed that the end wasathand. But 
the world has gone on, and only yester- 
day half its people and more were fight- 
ing in the greatest war the world has 
known, to preserve and make safe for all 
the future things more precious than life. 
In a way the war was a magnificent ex- 
pression of the age-long hope that a 
better world is possible. Men laid down 
their lives because they believed in a 
future, a future to be made better than 
the past, more noble and glorious, by 
the exaltation of truth, freedom, and 
right. In their struggle and their sacri- 
fice they were looking, they were going, 
in an upward way which the Scriptures 
make plain before us, and along which 
history has been moving to this present 
moment. These men did not die in 
vain. They were not deceived in cher- 
ishing the fairest hopes with reference to 
the future. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
is like unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which indeed is less than all seeds, but 
when it is grown it is greater than the 
herbs and becometh a tree.” ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.” That is the story which the 
moving centuries unfold. 

There came into our world one to 
whom all authority was given, who 
assured those to whom he committed his 
program that he would be with them to 
the end, who promised to clothe them 
with power, who has been marching with 
them down the years, and who will go 
onward with them until the forces which 
he captains and directs have so achieved 
and triumphed that the prayer “Thy 
kingdom come”’ shall have here upon 
the earth its full and perfect answer. 


PREMILLENARIANISM: AN INTERPRETA- 


TION AND AN EVALUATION 


REV. T. VALENTINE PARKER, PH.D. 
First Baptist Church, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Champions of opposing views are apt to disregard the possibility that their antago- 
nists may have some truth on their side. This is particularly true of theological discussion. 
We are glad to publish, therefore, this article by Dr. Parker, in which he calls attention 
to the possibility of overstatements, or at least overinterpretations of statements in dis- 
cussion; and at the same time sets forth what seems to him to be permanent values in 
premillenarian belief. The author believes that premillenarianism and postmillenarian- 
ism are children of a former generation. He is right. The fundamental question is 
how to use the Bible in estimating what Christian salvation really is. 


The war and the circumstances con- 
nected with it have presented to the pre- 
millenarians their desired opportunity to 
discover glaring signs of the times, in the 
exposition of which they delight, and to 
proclaim the imminence of the Lord’s 
coming, the emphasis of which they con- 
ceive to be their particular mission. 
Their influence is permeating our 
churches and is producing all sorts of 
speculation and various attitudes of 
mind—some of them fanatical enough— 
toward the war. What is required, 
however, is not indiscriminate condem- 
nation of premillenarianism and all its 
works, but interpretation to ascertain 
the real meaning of the movement, and 
an evaluation to discover if there exists 
therein any contribution toward our 
thought which is worth preserving. 
Sweeping allegations of lack of patriot- 
ism are fair neither to the facts nor to 
logic. While it is true that certain pre- 
millenarians have been pernicious paci- 
fists, it is not true, as some affirm, that 
premillenarianism is to be identified with 
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pacifism. The truth is that there are 
many premillenarians who not only are 
not pacifists but are as indignant as any 
others over the wanton attack upon 
Belgium, are incensed over the Hun’s 
atrocities, and are delighted with an allied 
victory. In a personal acquaintance 
with many premillenarians I know of 
none who is a real pacifist. It has been 
alleged that inasmuch as the premillena- 
rians believe that the state of the world 
is hopeless and that evil shall wax worse 
until the Lord returns, therefore they 
hold it is right to stand aside and allow 
wickedness to pursue its inevitable course 
to the destruction which awaits it in its 
consummation through the breath of the 
Lord. “Do not seek to overthrow 
Kaiserism,”’ they are supposed to say, 
“because the attempt is hopeless and 
only delays the Lord’s return.” There 
might be force in the assertion that from 
premillenarian premises such a conclu- 
sion would follow, if men were logical 
machines. But they are not. The be- 
liever in the imminent return of Christ 
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is not necessarily a cold-blooded indi- 
vidual but may be a man of earnestness 
and compassion, who burns with anger 
and sorrow as he reads of the terrors of 
the war. He would not stand aloof if he 
could. Moreover there is a fallacy in 
this inference that premillenarians are 
under logical compulsion to become paci- 


fists. Whatever may be a man’s escha- 


tological opinions, his duty in a moral 
crisis is not altered thereby. Is it 
morally justifiable to refuse assistance to 
the right because it is sure to be de- 
feated? To the honor of premillena- 
rians be it said there are thousands who 
answer, “No. The times are in God’s 
hands, and though the end is near, our 
duty is still to fight for righteousness.” 

Indeed the same kind of argument 
could be turned upon their accusers. 
Are not they the logical pacifists? If 
’ God’s one method of winning men and 
of conquering wrong is through love, if 
God has staked all upon love and has 
discarded force, then why should his chil- 
dren take up the sword? Many modern 
theologians hold the premise; what logic 
can deliver them from the conclusion ? 
As a Christian socialist once put it to 
me, “In the long run love will accom- 
plish more than force. It is better to 
endure than to meet force with force. 
Eventually the aggressor will become 
ashamed and be converted.” There are 
those who argue so and are pacifist in 
consequence. Others accept the prem- 
ise but repudiate the conclusion—logic 
or no logic. Those whose theology pre- 
cludes the possibility of God’s use of 
force would do well to hesitate before 
they call pacifists those whose theology 
implies the use of force. The war time, 
with its belligerency and contrasted paci- 


fism, accentuates the duty, to which 
reference has been made, of understand- 
ing and of testing for values. 

What is premillenarianism? Pre- 
millenarianism is a theory based upon 
the literalistic interpretation of proph- 
ecy. It is written in Revelation that 
Satan is to be chained a thousand years. 
This is the one explicit affirmation of a 
millennium, but added to this are the 
utterances of the prophets in the expec- 
tation that the earth shall blossom like 
the rose, that the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and that a renewed 
Israel shall be as the sun to the nations. 
Preceding these days of glory is the time 
of Jacob’s trouble, foretold in prophecy 
and apocalypse, to which, it is said, 
allusion is also made by our Lord in re- 
counting the disasters of the last days. 
The iniquities which shall characterize 
these terrible days shall come to a head 
in the Antichrist. Either just before or 
just after the most terrible events of 
these times—premillenarians are not en- 
tirely agreed as to details—the Lord shall 
descend and gather into the air those who 
form his church. It thus teaches the 
hopelessness of the present order, the 
necessity of divine intervention to end 
it, and the visible return of Jesus Christ. 
That, very briefly, is premillenarianism. 

It is to be observed that millenarian- 
ism rests upon the doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture. Grant that 
the Bible contains an exact and detailed 
chart of the future, and it may be 
asserted that premillenarianism more 
nearly gives a consistent scheme of 
explanation than any other interpreta- ~ 
tion. The real criticism of premillena- 
rianism is that its advocates are living 
in another world. They have blinded 
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themselves to modern knowledge. They 
. have rendered themselves immune to all 
progress of thought and of life repre- 
. sented in our world today. The fact is 
‘that science and ethics have combined 
to revolutionize our view of the Bible. 
For the most part men who are not so 
afraid of light simply because it shines 
in the twentieth century that they have 
stopped every chink of their souls lest 
a ray should penetrate no longer find the 
old explanations tenable. For those 
who in any degree accept the modern 
view of the Bible the very terms pre- 
millennial and postmillennial are obso- 
lescent. Literal millenarianism has very 
slim support even from the Scriptures 
conservatively interpreted. If then we 
have discarded literalistic schemes, has 
not their nomenclature lost its meaning ? 

Though, as modernism is convinced, 
literalistic premillenarianism is on the 
way to perish, it is pertinent to ask if it 


has bequeathed us nothing which ought . 


to survive. © 

Evolutionary hypotheses in recent 
years have been so generally accepted 
that they have been recklessly and al- 
most universally applied. The heart of 
premillenarianism has been its insistence 
upon the catastrophic as distinct from, 
and often antagonistic to, the evolution- 
ary. Is there no place in our program 
of the future for the catastrophic? 
There are three arguments which raise 
warning fingers. against our hasty rejec- 
tion of it. 

First, there is the argument from sci- 
‘ence itself. What is the testimony of 
science? Science proclaims that the 
law of the physical is birth, development, 
decline, and death. To this law our 
earth forms no exception. If eventually 


our world shall be no longer inhabitable, 
our postulate of a God demands that the 
divine purpose, instead of following the 
course of evolution, must by cataclysmic 
occurrences be transferred to another 
sphere for its completion. 

Secondly, there is the testimony of our 
Lord. Without taking the space requi- 
site for a thorough study of the eschato- 
logical teachings of Christ, there can 
scarcely be dissent from the conclusion 
that the Master expected a catastrophic 
termination of the present world-order. 
The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters of Matthew are sufficient evi- 
dence. It may be alleged that Jesus also 
taught that the Kingdom of Heaven 
should come by gradual progress. For 
the moment we may pass that by with 
the remark that the cataclysmic is more . 
clearly and indubitably announced by 
Jesus than the evolutionary. No fair 
criticism can deny this idea to our Lord 
nor its prevalence in the early church. 
Surely we are warranted in holding that 
Jesus would not indulge in what he knew 
to be idle speculation but spoke forth the 
convictions of his soul. When he did 
not know he did not hesitate to admit 
ignorance, as when he said, “No man 
knoweth, not even the Son.” 

Thirdly, the catastrophic ought not to 
be cast out of our thought eschatologi- 
cally, because the voice of logic is man- 
datory that it have its place, provided 
that we do not deny all freedom to men. 
Our only guaranty that the Kingdom of 
God shall come is our conviction that 
God is prepared to use force as the last 
resort to purge the social order. If God 
is not prepared to restrain evil men by 
what we might term physical force, we 
may have a hope perhaps, but a hope 
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whith can never brighten into the glow- 
ing conviction of a victorious Christ. 

A fundamental mistake of Christian 
thought today is its assumption that the 
catastrophic and the evolutionary are 
mutually exclusive. We need not—we 
cannot—doubt progress. The years are 
not to be likened to the swinging of the 
pendulum. There can be no such 
figure. We may think of history as 
constructing a highway to the palace of 
the king. But though the highway be 
constructed and a great army march 
along it, the conclusion does not follow 
that all will join in the march, nor that 
the military police will be no longer re- 
quired. It is fruitless to indulge con- 
jecture overmuch, but for the sake of 
illustration we may suppose that human 
_ experience will in time perceive the 
futility and injustice of such an appeal 
’ to arms as the Germans have insisted 
upon making. We may suppose that an 
international tribunal shall be estab- 
lished, when a rational procedure will 
replace irrational warfare. That itself 
would be an achievement of social prog- 
ress, a development in the ideals of the 
Kingdom of God. On the other hand a 
rebel nation might arise and defy the 
edicts of the court. The other nations 
would be compelled to force the rebel to 
comply with the decrees of the court. 
In short, the court’s existence would 


mark a real progress toward the King- 
dom of God, but only a humanity abso- 
lutely regenerated by divine love would 
enter into the complete realization of the 
justice of the divine Kingdom. It is at 
least conceivable that progress would 
lead to the establishment of the court 


without the evolution of a perfected 


humanity. 

Premillenarianism and postmillena- 
rianism were children of a former gen- 
eration of interpretation. They have 
grown up and grown old and are ready 
to die. Indeed many physicians pro- 
nounce them dead already. They can 
be interred with nominalism and realism 
and the other controversies of days gone 
by. Yet let us deal tolerantly with 
those who, mistakenly as we believe, 
feel that these are still living issues. 
Furthermore both views have enriched 
us. Postmillenarianism has optimisti- 
cally believed in progress, premillenarian- 
ism has soberly insisted upon the validity 
of our Lord’s promise that the Kingdom 
should come, whatever the opposition, 
whatever the cost, and has warned the 
world of the judgment that is involved 
in the consummation of that Kingdom. 
As two streams unite to form the fulness 
of the river, so may these two interpre- 
tations give their contributions to the 
fulness of faith in the purpose of God 
and the coming of his Kingdom. 


PREACHING IN A WORLD AT WAR’ 
IV. SUBJECTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


OZORA S. DAVIS, PH.D., D.D. 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Sin and Forgiveness 

As a result of the war the new world 
that is emerging must reckon with 
changed conceptions of sin that have 
come out of the experiences of the 
soldiers. Also. there are new values 
imported into our thought of forgiveness 
as we have been compelled to meet our 
enemies both in individual and in 
national relations. Not only was the 
war itself the most colossal of crimes, 
but it has been conducted in such 
defiance of all that humanity had agreed 
upon as righteous and just that we are 
staggered by the definitions of evil and 
overwhelmed by the concrete expressions 
of wrong standards of action. So many 
of the old sins were small. The fearful 
butchery of innocent people in Belgium 
and Poland and Armenia; the piracy 
of the seas that sinks without trace; the 
“no prisoners” conduct of reprisals— 
- the world never has seen anything like 
this before, so terrible and so colossal. 
It gives us a conception of gigantic sins 
which we never had appreciated. 

Sin had been in the world before, 
however. As has been said: 


Probably the years of peace contained 
as much grotesque evil as the years of 


carnage. Cancer, consumption, to say 
nothing of syphilis, existed then; and the 
underworld was crawling with iniquities 
much more unlovely than the shattered 
forms of a battlefield. All that the war 
has done has been to make the problem 
of evil living to many minds that had 
hitherto known little of the more tiagic 
aspects of life. We must not allow our- 
selves to imagine that our experiences of 
these past three years have created any new 
difficulty for Christianity. They have 
only diffused the knowledge of their exist- 
ence, and have given edge and point to 
them for us all. 

The preacher will hardly need to deal 
practically, however, with national re- 
sponsibility for the sins of the war or its 
conduct. The average minister is quite 
powerless to control a situation involving 
nations at war. The moral standards 
of the smaller group, the community 
and neighborhood, and of the individual 
come more closely within the range of the 
preacher’s task. 

Let us look, therefore, at some of the 
changes that have taken place in the 
conception of sin within recent years, 
and particularly as a result of the Great 
War. Perhaps at no other single point 
does modern thought register a greater 


This is the concluding article by President Davis. Few series published in the Biblical 


World have attracted more attention. Our readers will be glad to know that these papers, some- 
what enlarged, will soon be published by the University of Chicago Press under the title The 
Gospel Message in the Light of the Great War. 


2 MacLean and Sclater, God and the Soldier, p. 18. 
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transformation. In the first place, the 
preacher must reckon with the whole 
change that has taken place in our 
estimate of sin as a result of the social 
interpretation of Christianity. This is 
nothing less than revolutionary. 
Professor Rauschenbusch has made 
this fact vivid by the story of the milk- 
man, a member of a strict church, who 
was disciplined for having sworn a pro- 
fane oath when he found that the health 
department of Toronto had spilled his 
product and marked his cans because 
the milk contained in them was foul. 
But the significance of this act on the 


part of the church lies in the grounds — 


upon which it was based. The offender 
was put out of the synagogue, 


not for introducing cow-dung into the 
intestines of babies, but for expressing his 
belief in the damnation of the wicked in a 
non-theological way. When his church will 
hereafter have digested the social gospel, 
it may treat the case this way: “Our 
brother was angry and used the name of 
God profanely in his anger; we urge him to 
settle this alone with God. But he has also 
defiled the milk supply by unclean methods. 
Having the life and health of young children 
in his keeping he has failed in his trust. 
Voted, that he be excluded until he has 
proved his lasting repentance.” The result 
would be the same, but the sense of sin 
would do its work more intelligently. 


The significance of this practical 
situation has been realized by a rela- 
tively small number of the most far- 
sighted and courageous preachers of the 
immediate past. But it must break 
with full light across the path of every 
minister who is ready to bring his mes- 
sage to his generation with the full 


* A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 35. 


power with which it is now charged as a 
result of the war. It will require no 
less courage than has been shown by the 
brave heralds who often have been 
voices crying in the wilderness. The - 
same old slogan, “Stick to the simple 
gospel,” will be heard from the timid 
and the nearsighted. But at last the 
gospel is becoming really simple because 
it drives into the daily life and finds us 
in the world where we live. 

From another point, also, we are 
approaching a revision of our moral 
standards. The soldiers have a contri- 
bution to make to the current ethical 
ideal. Their moral standards have 
been, of course, shaped to fit the condi- 
tions of war and may therefore be 
questioned on the ground that they will 
not be the permanent standards for a 
world at peace. Granting this fact, it 
still remains true that the Great War is 
sure to modify our ideas of Christian 
morality. Perhaps it will give us a new 
vision of what the moral life of the 
Christian ought to be. 

A single quotation from the literature 
created in the trenches will serve to set 
forth the problem in its simplest terms: 


I was in an officers’ mess sometime ago, 
and they were discussing a new arrival. 
One of them said, “He is very quiet; he 
doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, doesn’t play 
bridge, and doesn’t swear.” ‘‘He must be 
religious,” concluded another.’ That is it. 
The words were not spoken in malice. It | 
is the conception of a Christian that we have 
given them. If the new officer had been 
described as cheerful, generous, hospitable, 
and brave, they would not have concluded 
that he must be religious. Yet which 
description is the more like Christ? How 
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brave, cheerful, generous, and hospitable 
Christ was! He was the soul of chivalry. 
No virtue had been associated with the new 
officer that a swindler and criminal might 
not possess, and yet he had been at once 
classified as a Christian. But men possess- 
ing the cardinal Christian virtues of charity, 
humility, joy, generosity, hospitality, hope, 
courage, and self-sacrifice are not classified 
as Christians, but merely as “good fellows.” 
They are “white men.” These “white 
men” may be in the Church or out of it. 
There is, in the popular mind, no necessary 
connection. That is the tragedy of the 
Church. 


In almost identical terms Donald 
Hankey describes the moral ideals and 
standards of the soldiers. He says: 

Here were men who believed absolutely 
in the Christian virtues of unselfishness, 
generosity, charity, and humility, without 
ever connecting them in their minds with 
Christ; and at the same time what they 
did associate with Christianity was just on 
a par with the formalism and smug self- 
righteousness which Christ spent his whole 
life trying to destroy.? 


How clear it is that here we have a 
moral standard which is not only in- 
adequate but wholly false. The stand- 
ards of Jesus were not these superficial 
conventionalities. The problem of the 
moral standard was vividly presented 
early in the war in the letters from the 
soldiers. One of the most striking of 
these, which was widely quoted in 
America, was as follows: 

The eccentricities of our chasseurs at 
Grenoble? Yes—I am aware of all this, 
yet they are good fellows. If they know 
how to fight, they also know how to amuse 


t Tiplady, The Cross at the Front, p. 94. 
2A Student in Arms, Series 1, p. 108. 
3 Quoted in Maurice Barrés, The Faith of France, p. 238. 


themselves, and, my Heavens, who should 
reproach them for this? Here, after our 
men have been a whole month in the 
trenches, when they go down to Plainfaing, 
they behave like sailors after a long voyage, 
“they go to extremes,” bottles, cigars, gay 
songs—everything enters in. And their 
chief cannot deal severely with it; in fact, 
he should not do so. How little it matters 
if, after all these careless pranks, these poor 
devils can dash bravely forward and “over 
the top.” It is superfluous to assure you 
that the follies of your nephew are of a very 
limited extent. A few extra glasses of old 
wine, some cigarettes, and, to be quite 
honest, some smiles for the young Alsatian 
girls, that’s all. Do not fear the damnation 
of my soul.3 


This letter is from that same young 
Jean Rival, who said so clearly, “I 
will die as a Christian and as a French- 
man.” It puts the soldier’s sense of sin 
in clear light and forces some readjust- 
ments in our Puritan scale of values. 

Then our own American boys went 
into the war and Christian workers 
went overseas to help them in their 
religious life. They also ran against a 
new set of conditions. The conven- 
tional Puritan standards, referred to by 
Tiplady and Hankey, were forced into 
strange adjustments. The matter is 
set forth by Fred B. Shipp, the treas- 
urer and general field secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. War Work Council in 
France. The’ following quotation is 
from the Literary Digest of August 17, 
1918: 

Warning is given congregations that 
they must be ready to mark the changes 
wrought in their pastors whom they have 
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released for service “over there” and not be 
shocked thereby. For among the soldiers 
these men have found “the finest religious 
spirit you could imagine,” but “no particu- 
lar piety.” Mr. Shipp gives in the New 
York Times Magazine a concrete instance 
of the change thus wrought in the clergyman 
at the Front: 

“TI remember particularly one preacher 
who came to France with the belief that he 
would save a lot of the soldiers from the 
tobacco evil. His personal feelings against 
tobacco were so strong that he felt himself 
unable to sell the weed in one of our can- 
teens. This was not discovered until the 
clergyman had been put in charge of a hut 
immediately behind the lines. 

“One night there was considerable 
infantry activity in this sector. At dawn 
the walking cases among the wounded began 
returning to a rest-station far behind the 
‘Y’ hut. A party of twelve or thirteen 
under a sergeant stopt at the hut. 

“The secretary-clergyman saw wounded 
men returning from the trenches for the first 
time. They said they were ‘broke’ and 
asked for chocolate. He gave it to them. 
He asked the men if they wanted anything 
else. 

“The sergeant told him that the only 
other thing they needed was cigarets. They 
needed them badly. There was a supply in 
the hut. The antitobacco clergyman hesi- 
tated for about one-half second. Then his 
program for saving men from nicotin went 
by the board. He passed cigarets around 
to each of the wounded men. They de- 
parted for the rear. : 

“In a few minutes another group came 
along. They, too, needed something to 
smoke. Once more he abandoned his 
principles. A third groupappeared. Again 
the cigarets were distributed. 

“By this time the clergyman discovered 
that his supply of matches was practically 
exhausted. The fourth batch of visitors 
completely consumed it. 


“For the rest of the day this crusader 
against tobacco found himself doing the 
only thing that would enable him to look 
his wounded countrymen in the eye as they 
stopt at the hut for rest. He kept a cigaret 
glowing in his own lips all day long so that 
each boy would be able to get a light!” 

There is no man who speaks more by 
the book in reference to the judgment 
of young men, especially the American 
student body, than Fred B. Smith. 
For years he has been speaking to groups 
of men, holding personal interviews, and 
entering into the confidences of young 
men in an unusual degree. He has 
written his impressions of the moral 
standards of our men at the front in the 
American Magazine for November, 1918, 
under the title “Four Sins That the 
Soldiers Say They Hate.” First he 
makes this remark concerning the re- 
sults of his experiences before the war: 

Before the war, I often visited our uni- 
versities as a Y.M.C.A. worker, and took 
advantage of this opportunity to question 
the students about their ideas of right and 
wrong. I found then that they had a fairly 
uniform code of morals. Over and over 
again, when asked what they considered the 
worst sin a man could be guilty of, they 
would give the same answer, ‘“‘Immorality.” 
After that they put drinking, gambling, dis- 
honesty, and so on. 

Apparently it was a universal standard, 
for, no matter where the test was made, 
the same things were put into the list and 
in the same relative positions. 

When Mr. Smith went to France to 
work with the soldiers as he had done 
with all classes of men in. America he 
decided to bring out their moral ideals 
by such a series of questions as had 
yielded him such excellent results at 
home. He had no difficulty in securing 
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the replies to his questions. They were 
given orally and in written form. But 
results were surprising. The virtues 
and the vices that had been so easily 
defined at home were not at all the same 
as those which were stressed abroad. 
Mr. Smith extended the range of his 
inquiry; there was no change in the 
results. He took counsel with such men 
as Dr. John H. Finley, Judge Lindsey, 
and Raymond Fosdick. They agreed 
that the conclusions were valid and con- 
firmed them by the judgment of the 
soldiers as expressed to them. Mr. 
Smith says: 

All these tests, among widely separated 
groups, produced answers so nearly iden- 
tical that it seems beyond question that we 
may take the result as the code of morals 


which our soldiers have set up for themselves. 


Now, what is this code? 

First—Courage. 

Second—Unselfishness. 

Third—Generosity. 

Fourth—Modesty or Humility. 

These four qualities were put at the top 
by such an overwhelming majority that 
there was absolutely no question of their 
place there. And when we reversed the 
process and asked for the “meanest sins,” 
the answers checked up the same. For the 
sins placed at the head of the list were: 

First—Cowardice. 

Second—Selfishness. 

Third—Stinginess. 

Fourth—Boastfulness. - 

Or, as the men put it, “being a blow- 
hard.” 

Those were the things they most despised 
in others and most dreaded in themselves. 
Next to these came drunkenness and im- 
morality, with a scattering of other things, 
like gambling, cruelty, profanity, and so on. 

It seems strange to me now that, at 
first, I was a little disappointed. I had 


imagined they would name a sequence of 
vices led by immorality, tangible things 
you could get hold of and dramatize elo- 
quently. This seemed a come-down to 
things that were vague and even trivial; a 
kind of hot milk diet which strong men 
would find very unsatisfying. 


_ Mr. Smith did not stop with his sense 
of surprise and disappointment at what 
he had discovered. He is not that sort 
of a man anyway. In his article, there- 
fore, he goes on to discuss at length the 
significance of this idea of sin called out 
by the war. We cannot follow this in 
detail, but the following paragraphs 
give the gist of his conclusions: 


The moré I thought about it, the more 
it seemed that these soldiers had gone down 
to bedrock. They had passed the super- 
ficial layer of what is merely legal or illegal, 
and had reached the things which are funda- 
mental. And these qualities, these traits, 
which they have made the basis of their 
code, are fundamental not merely in their 
life as soldiers; they are just as truly the 
basis for all right living, anywhere and 
everywhere. 

For, as I see it, immorality, drunken- 
ness, and gambling cannot live side by side 
with courage, unselfishness, generosity, and 
humility. The more you study this set of 
standards your boys have placed before 


them, the more you will be amazed by the 


unerring way in which they have picked 
out the great essentials of character. War 
strips the veneer from life. And just be- 
cause they are soldiers, these young men 
have instinctively let the surface things go, 
and have found the influences underneath 
which mold that surface. 


At first glance one is oppressed by a 
certain sense of fear at the readjustnient 
of moral values suggested above. Does 
this not mean that we shall undervalue 


' 

" 


certain most essential and sacred factors 
in the moral life? Surely profanity and 
sexual looseness and non-churchgoing 
represent real evils, and the moral values 
that they stand for must be preserved. 
Therefore we are reluctant to see any- 
thing done that shall in any way displace 
them from the position which they 
always have held in our definition of the 
Christian moral standard. 


There is no doubt that we ought to be | 


jealous for the standards of the past. 
It is no light matter to modify them. 
But on the other hand change does not 
necessarily involve destruction, and we 
can afford to be most patient and toler- 
ant of that which effects a shift for the 
better, even if some of the words which 
seemed sacred to us are no longer used 
in the new statement. And there can 
be no doubt concerning the fact that 
the moral standards which the church 
has elevated into prominence have been 
too largely negative and superficial in 
their character. Tiplady puts this 
matter clearly: 

Surely with our non-drinking, non-smok- 
ing, non-swearing, non-gambling, and our at- 
tendance at the Church, we are but on the 
outskirts both of morals and religion! It 
is not what a man doesn’t do that marks 
him off as a Christian. It is what he does 
and is. The Christian characteristics stand 
out plainly in the gospels. Love is the 
virtue of virtues..... The first test, 
therefore, of the Christian is, “Has he 
charity? Does he love?” It is also the 
first test of the Church.* 

I have lived five long years in the East 
End of London, and have walked by night 
and day through its miles of stinking streets, 
where the poor are housed worse than the 


t Tiplady, The Cross at the Front, p. 96. 
Ibid., p. 106. 
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rich man’s horses. The pale, thin faces 
of the children haunt me as the horrible 
sights on the Somme never will haunt me, 
for a ragged, starving child is more terrible 
to think of than a youth blown to fragments 
or lying on a stretcher in mortal agony. 
The tragedy is deeper and more enduring. 
He also says: 

Christian conduct must no longer be 
merely conventional. It must be creative. 
There is a call for spiritual daring and ad- 
venture. As St. Paul Christianized Greece 
and Rome, so we must Christianize industry 
and politics and abolish poverty and vice. 
To abstain from evil is not enough; we must 
adventure as Wesley, Dr. Barnardo, and 
Florence Nightingale adventured.? 


Tiplady feels that we ought to have a 
new moral standard which shall bring 
into action the virtues of chivalry. This 
is what the soldiers at the front had 
been displaying. They had dared to 
risk their lives for a cause and to face 
peril of every kind in the endeavor to 
have justice and truth prevail in lands 
to which they were practical strangers. | 
The title to the chapter in which Tiplady 
makes his appeal conveys the truth in 
brief terms, “The Chivalrous Religion 
Our Citizen Soldiers Will Require.” 

Sherwood Eddy reported the results 
of his observations among the soldiers 
in France and said that the moral 
standards obtaining in the trenches 
“are the sanctions of group morality. 
They [the soldiers] have very lax ideas 
about drunkenness and sexual irregu- 
larity, but they have very strict ideas 
about the sacredness of social obligations 
within the groups to which they belong.” 
Mr. Eddy finds that the virtues admired 


3 With Our Soldiers in France, p. 133. 
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most by the soldiers are courage, 
brotherliness, loyalty, honesty, and 
cheerfulness. This brief quintet, while 
not comprehensive or final, is about the 
same in the minds of nearly all who have 
written on the moral standards of the 
trenches. 

Raymond Fosdick wrote concerning 
the moral life of the soldiers: 


I saw our troops storm Vaux on July 1; 
I saw the marines holding the line at 
Chateau Thierry early in June, and I have 
seen the conditions under which our fellows 
habitually live in the trenches at the Front. 
Somehow, after what I have seen, I have 
not much patience with those people back 
home who fret about the morals of our 
Army. For in a big sense, our fellows are 
living on a plane such as men seldom attain. 
In point of devotion, unselfishness, cheer 
under hardship, a sense of honor, and a 
spirit of fortitude and courage, they make 
the people who piously condemn their morals 
back home look small and mean. 

Even in the narrowest interpretation of 
the word, we have little cause to worry about 

.the morals of our men. The official statis- 
tics show that the venereal-disease rate in 
the American Expeditionary Forces is less 
than 1 per cent. This is better than the 
conditions here in the camps at home, and 
it is infinitely smaller than the prevailing 
disease-rate in the civilian population of 
the United States. As far as drunkenness 
is concerned, I saw thousands of American 
‘troops under all conditions, both at the 
Front and in the rear, and I did not see a 
single man intoxicated. 

I do not want to give the impression that 
our men with the American Expeditionary 
Forces are saints—they are not. They are 
human fellows, and even when out of the 


trenches are living a life of which we Ameri- 


‘cans back home can well be proud. .... 


The question is whether we are worthy of 
them." 


Donald Hankey was courageous 
enough to seek a general principle 
which might be followed in the effort 
to discover a moral standard for the 
Christian life which will inevitably 
emerge into being as a result of the war. 
He formulated his conclusion in these 
words: 


We have got to follow what we think 
right quite recklessly, and leave the issue 
to God; and in judging between right and 
wrong we are given only two rules for our 
guidance. Everything which shows love 
for God and love for man is right, and every- 
thing which shows personal ambition and 
anxiety is wrong.? 


Owen Seaman, in Thomas of the 
Light Heart, puts the matter thus: 


His songs are not exactly hymns; 
He never learned them in the choir; 
And yet they brace his dragging limbs 
Although they miss the sacred fire; 
Although his choice and cherished gems 
Do not include “The Watch upon the 
Thames.” 


He takes to fighting as a game; 
He does no talking, through his hat, 
Of holy missions; all the same 
He has his faith—be sure of that; 
He’ll not disgrace his sporting breed, 
Nor play what isn’t cricket. There’s his 
creed.3 


If the Great War has revealed the 
enormitys of sin it has also shown more 
clearly than we had recognized before 


* Quoted in the Literary Digest, August 17, 1918. 


2 A Student in Arms, Series 2, p. 170. 


3A Treasury of War Poetry, p. 132. 


4A French officer said to Kipling, ‘“‘The boche is saving the world because he has shown what 


evil is.” 
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in a long time the responsibility for it. 
In the presence of Belgium, Poland, and 
Armenia the moral sense of humanity 
says, “Someone is responsible for this.” 
We had grown somewhat apologetic 
about our sins. When our ancestors 
and our environment and our mis- 
fortunes had been assigned the share 
of burden which we readily loaded upon 
them there was a most comfortably 
slight weight of responsibility left to 
weigh us down. But no thoughtful 
person can deal with the fact of re- 
sponsibility so lightly any longer. Little 
boys with their hands cut off and young 
French girls with their babies force us 
to say as we never said before, “‘Some- 
one is to blame for this and those who 
did it shall bear the burden of their 
wrongdoing.” Now this is altogether 
to the advantage of clear and clean 
moral thinking. We are getting closer 
to the heart of God. We are locating 
the sanctions of morality where they 
belong, in the nature of God himself. 
The time has come to infuse fresh mean- 
ing into two texts: “For I am Jehovah 
your God .... ye shall therefore be 
holy, for I am holy” (Lev. 11:44, 45); 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 
5:48). 

Here is a double text for a sermon 
on “The Warrant for Righteousness.” 
It gives the preacher the opportunity 
to lay the foundations of such a new 
sense of moral obligation and respon- 
sibility as will stiffen up the whole life 
of the church and the community. Just 
this plunge of practical application 
would not have been possible without 
the situation created by the Great 
War. 


What is the Christian preacher to do 
as he attempts to set forth the standard 
of morality which the church is surely 
formulating under the influence of the 
social gospel and the chivalry of the 
Great War? 

He will turn first of all with fresh 
joy and satisfaction to the teaching of 
the prophets and of Jesus. Both are 
in perfect accord in their break with the 
external and conventional standards of 
morality that tend in every age to 
become artificial and false. Jesus and 
the prophets laid their emphasis upon 
motives instead of conventionalities. 
They pierced to the heart of conduct 
and insisted upon the positive virtues. 
Under the stress of this new conception 
we shall do the same. This will not 
afford any warrant for profanity or 
gambling or social vices; it will not 
cease to place moral value on personal 
habits that may have been justified by 
the stress of war but are not permanently 
justified by the conditions of ordinary 
life. We shall, however, preach con-~ 
cerning the great positive and chivalric 
virtues as never before, with clearness 
and confidence. 

And forgiveness will be seen to have 
a social value. The purpose in pardon 
is redemptive and restorative. For- 
given sinners are not only to “go and 
sin no more,” but they are to fill their’ 
pardoned lives with positive good. They 
are to be the agents of a new redemption, 
for they have been lost and are found. 
Then forgiveness will not seem to be a 
sort of grandmotherly indulgence on the 
part of God. It will have ethical signifi- 
cance brought into it. It will serve a 
purpose in the economy of the age that 
is to be remade. Those who will bring 
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in the new era will be not only the victors 
who made it possible, but the restored 
penitents, who have learned through 
blood and tears, not only that the wages 
of sin is death, but also that we are for- 
given in order that we may serve and 
bless. 


Suggestions for Sermons on Sin 
and Forgiveness 
Sugéestion 1 

“For my people have committed two 
evils: they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water” (Jer. 2:13). 


Fotty oF SIN 


Study first the figure of the water as it 
represents God’s relation to the soul. The 
water is vitally necessary; it brings resources 
for life; it cools and comforts and refreshes. 

I. Forsaking the living spring. Sin is 
separation from God and goodness. It 
puts self in the place of the Creator. 

II. Hewing out the leaking cistern. “It is 
hard work to be tough.” And when we 
have learned, the job is unsatisfactory. 
The cistern leaks. 


Sugéestion 2 


“For the prince of the world cometh: 
and he hath nothing in me” (John 14:30). 


IMMUNE 


The “prince of the world” stands for 
evil in every form. It iseverywhere. How 
may it be successfully met and overcome ? 

I. Not by denial or escape. Whatever 
our theory may be, in practical experi- 
ence we must face sin as a reality. 

II. Not wholly by active struggle. We 
must fight sin in open battle. But the 
enemy is too strong for us alone. 

. By becoming immune to sin as Jesus 
was. There was no ground for the evil 
to root and grow in the soil of his soul. 


‘TI. 
IV 


IV. Identify our purposes with those of 
Jesus in order that we may be free 
from sin as he was. 


Suégéestion 3 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump” (Gal. 5:9). 


BE 


This text is like a sign placed near a 
dangerous curve or crossing. It tells us to 
beware the contagious danger that lies in 
little sins. 

I. The apparent insignificance of the 
yeast in comparison with the whole 
lump of dough. 

II. The energies in the yeast; indefinite 

multiplication. 

Contact necessary to contagion. 

. The result: the lump permeated and 
transformed. Be careful! 


‘Suggestion 4 


‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise 
and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other 
undone” (Matt. 23:23). 


LITTLE VIRTUES AND Bic SINS 


Perhaps a more concise text would be 
vs. 24, “Ye blind guides, that strain out the 
gnat, and swallow the camel.” If this is 
used, note the graphic explanation of it 
given in The Jesus of History, by T. R. 
Glover (p. 48): 

Then he [the Pharisee] sets about straining 
what he is going to drink—another elaborate 
process; he holds a piece of muslin over the cup 
and pours with care; he pauses—he sees a 
mosquito; he has caught it in time and flicks 
it away; he is safe and he will not swallow it. 
And then, adds Jesus, he swallowed a camel. 
How many of us have ever pictured the process, 
and the series of sensations, as the long hairy 
neck slid down the throat of the Pharisee—all 
that amplitude of loose-hung anatomy—the 
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humps—two humps—both of them slid down— 
and he never noticed—and the legs—all of them 
—with whole outfit of knees and big padded 
feet. The Pharisee swallowed a camel and 
never noticed it..... A modern teacher 
would have said, in our jargon, that the Pharisee 
had no sense of proportion—and no one would 
have thought the remark worth remembering. 


In developing the subject we discuss two 
divisions: 
I. The accidental virtues, which we ought 
not to leave undone. 
II. The essential virtues, which we must 
not fail to do. 


Suégéestion 5 
“Evil shall slay the wicked” (Ps. 34:21). 


Sin’s SUPREME ENEMY 


Begin the discussion with such a familiar 
proverb as, “The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.” 

I. External opposition to sin. 

A. Sin must be fought. Our life is an 
inevitable combat between good and 
evil. Moral passiveness or neutral- 
ity is impossible. 

B. This struggle is long and costly. In 
the end goodness is triumphant be- 
cause it is good. 

C. There is a great ally for the external 
forces that are fighting evil; it is the 
self-destructive energy in sin itself. 

II. Internal self-destructive energies of sin. 

A. Illustrations: intemperance, alcohol 
finally destroys its victims; lying, 
the liar is finally hanged with his own 
rope; selfishness, the selfish man 
may save his body but he loses his 
soul. 

B. These energies are silent, constantly 
at work, deadly in effect. 

C. Therefore ally your positive opposi- 
tion to sin with the inner destructive 
agencies of evil, and be sure of the 
victory of goodness. 


Suégéestion 6 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap”’ (Gal. 6:7). 

HARVESTERS 
This is a straight sermon on “wild oats.” 
I. Sowing the seed. 
II. The growing process. 
III. The crop. 
IV. The end. 

The moral experience of the American 
fighting forces will give fresh material on 
this subject. 

Turning specifically to the “sins that the 
soldiers hate,” as Mr. Smith has defined 
them, a preacher will discover at once that 
they are timely in civilian life as well as 
among the fighting forces. Also, it is 
undoubtedly best to preach on the corre- 
sponding virtues rather than the vices. 
These virtues are courage, unselfishness, 
generosity, and modesty. The following 
notes refer to these four subjects in either 
their positive or negative aspects. 

Suééestion 7 
‘A cheerful heart is a good medicine; 
But a broken spirit drieth up the bones” 
(Prov. 17:22). 
Goop MEDICINE 

Introduce this by a study of the factors 
that produce morale, showing the place of 
courage and good cheer among them. 

I. The sources of courage. 
II. The culture of courage. 
III. The blessings of courage. 

Suégéestion 8 

“Woe to him that is alone when he 
falleth, and hath not another to lift him 
up” (Eccles. 4:10). 

FALLEN IN No Man’s Lanp 

Introduce the discussion by any of the 
familiar incidents concerning the relief or 
rescue of wounded men in No Man’s Land 
during the war. 
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I. The loss and despair of loneliness. 
II. The joy and reward of comradeship. 
ITI. Wounded men in the No Man’s Land 
industrial and social life. 
IV. Where and how we can help. 
Suééestion 9 


“He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it” (Matt. 10:39). 


Lire Tuat Is Lost anp Founp 


The apparent contradiction of the text 
and its real consistency. 
I. Life is enriched in order that it may be 
expended. 
II. Expenditure of life is the only sure way 
of its enrichment. 
The blessed reaction of the two 
principles in experience. 
Sugéestion 10 
' “Zebulun was a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the death, 
And Naphtali, upon the high places of 
the field” (Judg. 5:18). 


Ill. 


UNRECKONING LOYALTY 


The call of duty demands that men 
respond with a reckless loyalty, jeopardizing 
their lives if necessary. 

I. Calculating and prudential service. 
II. The cost of full loyalty: death and the 
high places of the battlefield. 
III. True loyalty dares all this and pays the 
price. 
Suggestion 11 

“But I hold not my life of any account 
as dear unto myself, in comparison of 
accomplishing my course” (Acts 20:24 
[margin)). 

Tue Cost or Duty 
I. To do one’s duty is the supreme engage- 
ment of life. 
II. Physical existence is not so important 
as the doing of God’s will. 


III. The lesser good of living must not be 
held at the cost of the higher good of 
doing God’s will. 

Suggestion 12 
“There is that scattereth and increaseth 
yet more; 
And there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth only to want.” © 


Tue Diviwep BLANKET 


Fred B. Smith quotes a soldier in one 
of his meetings where the matter of sin was 
being discussed as placing unselfishness at 
the head of the list of virtues, and illustrat- 
ing his contention by the following incident: 

Well, when we were going in the other night, 
on our way to the trenches, I forgot my blanket. 
It was darned cold, too. You fellows know that. 
And it looked to me like I was going to freeze, 
out there. But when my pal found out the 
fix I was in, instead of guying me for being such 
a fool as to forget my stuff, he took out his knife 
and cut his own blanket in two and gave me 
half of it. I don’t know whether that’s what 
the preachers would call being good—but it’s 
good enough for me! 


This suggests the title above. 
I. It is cold in No Man’s Land. 


II. Some men have forgotten their blan- 
kets. 


III.. Other men have blankets. 
IV. What are you doing with your blanket ? 


Sugéestion 13 
“Let not him that girdeth on his armor 
boast himself as he that putteth it off” 
(I Kings 20:11). 
THE Time TO Boast 
I. The tendency to boast when putting 
on the armor. 


II. The test of courage while under arms. 


III. The time to boast would be when the 
armor is put off; but the true soldier 
does not boast at all. 


i 
i 
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Sugéestfon 14 
“So the tongue also is a little member, 
and boasteth great things” (Jas. 3:5). 
THE GREAT LITTLE BRAGGART 
I. How easily we boast. 
II. The folly of boasting. 
III. The positive mischief of boasting. 
IV. How to curb our tendency to boast: by 
discipline from others; by self-control. 


Death and the Life Immortal 


The preacher always has been a 
messenger of comfort and hope to souls 
which must sometime inevitably face 
disappointment, suffering, and death as 
a part of mortal life. The Christian 
message on this matter always has been 
clear. Jesus defined it; the Christian 
theology has formulated it; Christian 
preachers have declared it; pastors have 
employed it in practical ministry. Thus 
in homes, in hospitals, and beside count- 
less open graves the Christian assurance 
has brought hope and help to wounded 

hearts. 
for almost five years the world 
has faced suffering and death in unpre- 
cedented proportions and in forms more 


terrible than nature ever designed in. 


her most cruel moods. The casualty 
lists are in every daily paper. The 
burdened cables seem almost to sob 
beneath the sea. The diaries and letters 
of the soldiers reveal such a vivid 
acquaintance with death as secure 
civilians cannot understand. The veil 
of mystery and fearsomeness has been 
taken from the grim subject and a 
revealing radiance is shed upon it. 
These letters have been marked by a 
fine reserve. The soldiers do not babble 


* A Student in Arms, Series 2, p. 121. 
2 Carry On, pp. 80, 85. 


about death or speak of it with flip- 
pancy or sentimentalism. They recog- 
nize its constant presence, accept the 
fact cheerfully, and speak of it freely 
as “to go West.” 

Donald Hankey writes: 


Personally, I believe that very few men 
indeed fear death. The vast majority 
experience a more or less violent shrinking 
from the pain of death and wounds, espe- 
cially when they are obliged to be physically 
inactive, and when they have nothing else 
to think about. This....is a purely 
physical reaction which can be, and nearly 
always is, controlled by the mind." 


Coningsby Dawson puts the soldier’s 
point of view in these words: 


Alive or “gone West” I shall never be 
far from you; you may depend on that— 
and I shall always hope to feel you brave 
and happy. 

And yet, so strange a havoc does this 
war work that, if I have to “go West” I 
shall go proudly and quietly. I have seen 
too many men die bravely to make a fuss 
if my turn comes.? 


As we read the letters of the soldiers 
we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
frankness and fearlessness with which 
they face the supreme issue. Many 
pages of quotations might be given. 
The following are only a few, but they 
are typical of what the soldiers have 
uniformly written about death. 


Before departing for the front Enzo 
Valentini made his will and testament, to be 
opened only in the case of his death, the 
last poetic words of which are: “‘Be strong, 
little mother. From beyond, he sends -to 
you his farewell, to papa, to his brothers, to 
all who have loved him—your son who has 
given his body to fight against those who 
would kill the light.’’s 


3N. P. Dawson, The Good Soldier (1918), p. 3. 
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Try, if you can, not to weep for me too 
much. Think that even if I do not return, 
I am not for that reason dead. It, my 
body, the inferior part of me, may suffer 
and die, but not I. I, the soul, cannot die, 
because I come from God and must return 
to God. I was born for happiness, and 
through the happiness that is at the bottom 
of all suffering, I am to return into everlast- 
ing joy. Ifat times I have been the prisoner 
of my body, it has not been for always. My 
death is a liberation, the beginning of the 
true life, the return to the Infinite. There- 
fore, do not weep for me. If you think of 
the immortal beauty of the Ideas for which 
my soul has desired to sacrifice my body, 
let the tears flow. They will always be 
sacred, the tears of a mother. May God 
keep count of them; they will be the stars 
of her crown.! 


What are our lives worth when we think 
of the years of happiness and peace of those 
who will follow us and those who may 
survive us? We labor for to-morrow, in 
order that there may be no more wars, no 
more spilling of blood, no more killing, no 
more wounded, no more mutilated victims; 
we labor, we whom our mothers will so 
weep for, in order that other mammas may 
never know these bitter tears. In truth, 
when one thinks of the centuries that this 
peace will last, one is ashamed of the rebel- 
lious movement which the flesh is guilty of 
at certain moments at the thought of death.? 


Death is nothing terrible after all. It 
may mean something more wonderful than 
life. It cannot possibly mean anything 
worse to the good soldier. So do not be 
unhappy, but no matter what happens 
walk with your head high and glory in 
your large share of whatever credit the 
world may give me. 


This manly and fearless attitude of 
mind on the part of the men who were 
actually face to face with death must 
effect a transformation in the manner 
in which the fact will be treated in the 
pulpit. Death will never again be used 
as a nursemaid’s bogey to frighten 
reluctant sinners to the mourner’s bench. 
The ancient “deathbed” illustrations 
and threats of sudden loss of life had 
well-nigh vanished from the preaching 
of the most intelligent churches; but 
they still prevailed among the more 
emotional types of religious expression 
and were used by evangelists to quicken 
the tread of penitents along the sawdust 
trail. But now they surely are gone, 
never to return. Death has been given 
a noble dignity and will be accepted as 
an essential factor in life, not to be kept 
veiled under a fair name or feared like a 
ghost expected to walk in grewsome 
suddenness out of a dark corner, but 
rather to be incorporated into a fearless 
and useful life, 


“Life that shall send 
A challenge to its end, 
And, when it comes, say, Welcome, 
Friend.” 


Turning, now, to the interpretations 
of the fact of suffering and death which 
have been published, we are impressed 
by the number and character of the 
voices that have spoken. They range 
from the notes of denial to the “demon- 
strations” of personal immortality by 
the disciples of spiritism. 

Mr. Galsworthy says, “Not one 
Englishman in ten now really believes 


t From a letter of Enzo Valentini of Perugia, quoted in The Good Soldier, p. 4. 
2 Captain André Cornet-Auquier, A Soldier Unafraid, p. 30. 
3 “Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger,” quoted in The Good Soldier, p. 69. 
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that he is going to live again.” He also 
says, concerning the French soldiers, 
“The poilu has no faith at all now, if 
he ever had, save faith in his country.” 
Mr. Wells refuses to discuss the matter 
at all, saying, “The reality of religion is 
our self-identification with God .... 
and the achievement of his kingdom, in 
our hearts and in the world. Whether 
we live forever or die tomorrow does 
not affect righteousness.” 

Winifred Kirkland disposes of Gals- 
worthy’s superficial judgment in a single 
stinging sentence: 


One wonders if it is conceivable that 
Mr. Galsworthy has read the many brief, 
immortal credos of the many Englishmen 
who have left us their breathless, blotted 
memoirs of the trenches, or has been deaf 
to the triumph songs of parents who have 
survived them, or that he can fail to have 
been stirred by the flaming faith of the 
- young soldiers of France.? 


It is an ungracious act to call a dis- 
tinguished man an ignoramus; but it is 
effectively done here according to the 
merits of the case. 

Turning to the discussions of death 
and immortality, the preacher will find 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s Assurance of 
Immoriality a satisfying statement. He 
does not base the confidence in immortal 
life upon the teaching or resurrection of 
Jesus, as the Christian apologetic has 
so often done. He shows that our faith 
in the life immortal is grounded in: 

1. The scientific affirmation that the 
universe is reasonable. 

2. The religious faith that the uni- 
verse is friendly. 


* God the Invisible King, p. xviii. 
2 The New Death, p. 7. 
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3. The endorsement of the world’s 
spiritual seers. 

4. The voice of our own noblest 
moods and moments. 

5. The value of the truth for daily 
living. 

Perhaps the most significant recent 
American discussion of the subject is 
The New Death by Winifred Kirkland. 
This appeared first as an essay in the 
Atlantic Monthly and was later elab- 
orated and published in book form. 
Certain points made by the author are 
significant for the modern preacher’s 
work. The discussion is carried on quite 
independently of- any scientific or reli- 
gious considerations; nor does it deal 
with theories concerning immortality. 
The point of view is presented in the 
following paragraphs: 

A study of the New Death cannot too 
often emphasize the point that it is not a 
study of abstract truth about death, but 
a study of the fact that myriads of people 
are to-day ordering their lives on the 
hypothesis of immortality.3 

Not for a century has interest in the 
great themes of death, immortality, and the 
life everlasting been so widespread and so 
profound. The war has made a new heaven, 
let us trust that it may aid in making a new 
earth.‘ 

This new conception differs in at 
least three respects from the current 
ideas concerning immortality which have 
obtained in the past. 

First, it is not something reached by 
the moral and intellectual leaders of the 
people and handed down to them by 
their teachers and guides. On the con- 
trary, the millions who hold it have not 


3 Winifred Kirkland, The New Death, p. 21. 
4 Ibid., p. 9. 
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looked either to the scientists or the 
theologians for leadership on this matter. 
They have shaped their own faith and 
made their own affirmations. The new 
idea of death is popular. 

It is not always that the popular mind 
moves in advance of accredited intellectual 
leaders, but it appears that to-day the com- 
mon people have become their own prophets, 
that a belief in personal survival is becoming 
so strong an influence in thousands of 
humble and bereaved homes that it would 
seem as if novelists and psychologists should 
reckon with it as an important phase of the 
contemporary, however little they accept it 
as a philosophy for themselves.* 

. The New Death, now entering history 
as an influence... . is a gerat intuition 
entering into the lives of the simple, the 
sort of people who have made the past and 
will make the future. It does not matter 
in the least whether or not the intellectuals 
share this intuition; .... what matters 
is the effect upon emergent public life and 
private of the fact that every day men and 
women are believing the dead live.? 

Again, this new idea of death and 
immortality is an intuition, as indicated 
in the paragraph last quoted. The 
common people who hold it so widely and 
so steadfastly have not reached their 
conclusions through processes of reason. 
Nor do they rely upon proofs of the 
ordinary kind for the validating of their 
convictions. They put it in such a 
simple proposition as this: ‘“ No science 
can convince us that we have not a soul 
when we feel it suffer so.’’ 

Finally, this new conception of death 
influences practically the conduct of 
living men and women. We remember 
the dismay with which we read the con- 
clusions of Dr. Osler, to the effect that 


Ibid., p. 6. 


2 Ibid., p. 15. 


3 Ibid., p. 18. 


whatever men and women believed 
about immortality, they lived and died 
uninfluenced by their doctrine. Now, 
according to this student of the matter, 
it is quite otherwise. The idea works. 


That our dead are alive and the same 
that we loved, and that they joyously con- 
tinue the upward march, is the dominating 
faith of the New Death. There is in this 
creed nothing new, except the incalculable 
novelty that never before did so many 
people evolve it,-each for himself, and never 
before did so many people practice it as the 
deepest inspiration of their daily conduct.‘ 

There is nothing new about immortal- 
ity, there is nothing new about God; there 
is everything new in the fact that we are 
at last willing to live as if we believed in 
both. This is the religion of the New 
Death.s 


This study of the subject ought to be 
seriously reckoned with by any preacher 
who seeks to bring the comfort of the 
gospel to those who are suffering from 
the death of their dearest in the Great 
War. 

A problem forced to the center of our 
thinking by the present situation is the 
“salvation” of soldiers who have fallen 
in action. There are two judgments on 
the matter. One is voiced by Cardinal 
Mercier in the famous pastoral, “ Patriot- 
ism and Endurance,” of Christmas, 
1914. He wrote: 


I was asked lately by a staff officer 
whether a soldier falling in a righteous 
cause—and our cause is such, to demon- 
stration—is not veritably a martyr. Well, 
he is not a martyr in the rigorous theological 
meaning of the word, inasmuch as he dies 
in arms, whereas the martyr delivers him- 
self, undefended and unarmed, into the 


4 Ibid., p. 85. 5 Ibid., p. 95. 
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hands of the executioner. But if I am 
asked what I think of the eternal salvation 
of a brave man who has conscientiously 
given his life in defence of his country’s 
honor, and in vindication of violated justice, 
I shall not hesitate to reply that without 
any doubt whatever Christ crowns his 
military valor, and that death, accepted in 
this Christian spirit, assures the safety of 
that man’s soul. “Greater love than this 
no man hath,” said our Saviour, “that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Arid the soldier who dies to save his brothers, 
and to defend the hearths and altars of his 
country, reaches this highest of all degrees 
of charity. He may not have made a close 
analysis of the value of his sacrifice; but 
must we suppose that God requires of the 
plain soldier in the excitement of battle the 
methodical precision of the moralist or the 
theologian? Can we who revere his heroism 
doubt that his God welcomes him with love ? 


This is put still more clearly in the 
words which a priest, serving in the 
armies of France, is reported to have 
used constantly in his addresses to the 
soldiers: “Tell each one of your men 
that he who dies in honor on the field 
is sure of going straight to heaven.”* 

Another expression of this idea may 
be found in the signed editorial of E. S. 
Mfartin]. in Life (August 15, 1918), the 
concluding paragraphs of which read as 
follows: 

We speak of the dead in the casualty 
lists as having “‘lost their lives,” but do we 
think so? 

The deeper we get into the war the less 
we shall think so; the more most of us will 
feel that our dead have not lost their lives, 
but quite the contrary. 

That feeling.is oné of the great things 
that the war is bringing to pass. For four 
years the war has kept before Belgium and 


t Barrés, The Faith of France, p. 38. 


France and Britain the proposition that 
there are things that are worth more than 
life. To that suggestion the people of 
those countries, and later the Italians, have 
steadfastly assented. Now it comes our 
turn, and we shall give the same testimony. 

Behind so much unanimity must be a 
silent confidence that lives given in a great 
cause are not lost, not extinguished, but 
persist, unchanged except for better, in 
personality. 

That is the great consolation for the 
readers of the casualty lists. 


On the other hand it is reported that 
Rev. Mark Matthews, of Seattle, preach- 
ing in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, in August, 1918, 
was greeted with applause (said to 
have been extended by visitors and 
not by the regular attendants) when he 
affirmed: “Hard as it may be, the 
impenitent American boy, in uniform, 
killed in battle, dies in his sins and is 
lost. I honor him as far as it is possible. 
I wish he had repented and accepted 
Christ. But he had his chance.” 

This is the other side of the matter. 
Preachers who are ministering to the 
parents of soldiers who have died in 
battle will do some earnest thinking 
before they are willing to occupy either 
position. How does anyone know 
whether the soldier in uniform killed 
in battle has “repented and accepted 
Christ” or not? “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” When an 
American boy gives his life for the cause 
of freedom and makes the supreme 
sacrifice in order that all boys who live 
after him may be free from the peril that 
has cost him his life, does he have to 
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be a member of the largest church on 
the Pacific coast in order to assure us 
that he has “accepted Christ”? Pass- 
ing now to the task of preaching on 
these subjects, this question is per- 
tinent: How far shall a minister seek 
in his preaching to justify God or to 
furnish a theodicy for the people? 
Some men make the attempt. This is 
most unwise. It is not possible to 
explain the strange ways of God. We 
may fully believe that there is reason as 
well as love behind the events that issue 
in the death of a kinsman or comrade. 
But to prove it is most difficult. Wecan 
understand the words that Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 


wrote concerning the death of his wife: . 


Though no regrets are proper for the 
manner of her death, who can contemplate 
the fact of it and not call the world irra- 
tional, if out of deference to a few particles of 
disordered matter it excludes so fair a 
spirit ?* 


The only safe attitude of the minister 
as he seeks to bring comfort to troubled 
hearts is to stand humbly and reverently 
in the presence of the experiences that 
come and say that the judgments of the 
Lord “are true and righteous alto- 
gether.” 

We have to make our appeal to faith 
and the future. As Fosdick says: “It 
is entirely possible that the incidental 
evils of a process, leading toward a 
worthy consummation, may be expli- 
cable when the process is complete.’ 
The present woes of life are inexplicable; 
but the results will doubtless vindicate 
the love and wisdom of the hard and 


mysterious process, as the finished vase 
justifies the potter’s firm touch and the 
biting furnace flame. 


Suggestions for Sermons on Death 
and Immortality 


Suégéestion 1 
“For now we see in a mirror, darkly; 
but then face to face: Now I know in part; 
but then shall I know fully even as also I 
was fully known” (I Cor. 13:12). 


PERFECT VISION 


Such a text needs illustration. Naturally 
the thought of the “steamed” mirror will 
come at once to mind; when the moisture 
is rubbed away we can use the mirror. Or 
the corroded mirrors that have been found 
in the ruins of Roman cities and may be 
seen in museums may be used to explain 
the text. Their silvered and polished sur- 
faces are useless now; they must be bur- 
nished once more. But in any condition, 
the mirror does not give us the satisfaction 
of the look into the eyes of our dear ones 
“face to face.” That is the final revela- 
tion; and in the days of sorrow we must 
look ahead to the life eternal for this revela- 
tion. 

Another illustration comes from a recent 
book, the work of a great preacher, and is so 
clear that it is worth exact quotation: 

I have in my mind’s eye a little Parable of 
Consolation. It consists of an old book-marker, 
once belonging to my dear mother, and very 
precious now to her son. A text is worked on 
it, in blue silk on the pierced card. A few years 
ago I found it in a book, after having long lost 
sight of it. I saw first its “wrong side’; and 
that was just an unmeaning tangle of confused 
and crossing threads. Then I turned it round. 
On the “right side,” in beautiful clear letters, 
produced by the tangled stitches, ¥ read these 
three deep, glorious, eternal words, “God is 
love.” 


t Quoted in Fosdick, Assurance of Immortality, p. 12. 


2 Ibid., p. 123. 
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Was it not a parable? Here on earth we see 
the “wrong side” of the Great Consoler’s 
work. There, above, we shall read.the “right 
side” in the very light of Heaven. We shall 
understand then that the right side was worked 
out through the wrong side. Our sorrows, your 
sorrows, were the tangled stitches, and all the 
while they were “working out the weight of 
glory,” the glory of seeing at last, “with open 
face,” that God is love. 

Just seven years ago, February 21, 1909, I 
took that dear book-marker up into a pulpit 
and let it preach a sermon to stricken hearts. 
At West Stanley, in County Durham, an awful 
pit disaster had occurred; one hundred and 
sixty-nine men and lads had died together at 
that explosion. On the Sunday evening fol- 
lowing I preached there, to a church quite full 
of mourners. I held up my mother’s card to 
them, and pointed out its message of faith and 
hope. And I happen to know that the old 
book-markert brought more light and help to 
the mourners that night than all the rest of my 
sermon put together." 


The card to which Bishop Moule refers 
‘was photographed and reproduced on the 
inside covers of the little book from which 
the foregoing quotation is made. It is a 
telling illustration of the text and truth for 
which he used it. Without the object 
itself it would be impossible to employ this 
illustration so effectively; but with clear 
and vivid description it may be done. 
These old texts and mottoes worked with 
silk or worsted on pierced cardboard will be 
remembered by all the older members of a 
congregation. Thus the little “Parable of 
Consolation” may again become a source 
of comfort and courage. 


Suggestion 2 
‘A voice is heard in Ramah, lamentation, 
and bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her 
children; she refuseth to be comforted 
because they are not.” 
“Refrain thy voice from weeping, and 
thine eyes from tears; for thy work shall be | 


tH. C. G. Moule, Christ and Sorrow, p. 66. 
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rewarded, saith Jehovah; and they shall 
come again from the land of the enemy” 
(Jer. 31:15, 16). 


BLESSINGS FROM SACRIFICE 


I. The fact of sorrow and death. It can- 
not be banished from a mortal world. 
Women’s eyes are red with weeping and 
their children’s are not. This canno 
be denied. . 

. The comfort of God. One’s own reso- 
lution can do something; one’s friends 
can do more; God can do most. Sor- 
rowing souls must listen to God. 

. The rewards are sure. No great 
sacrifice can be made without a final 
blessing coming from it. Our great 
task, that has cost blood and treasure 
for America, will sometime bless the 
world. 

Our lost ones shall return, not in 

physical presence, but in spiritual 

fruitage, ennobling us, enriching the © 
nation, bringing honor to God. 


IV. 


Suégéestion 3 


“Redeem Israel, O God, 
Out of all his troubles” (Ps. 25:22). 


A PRAYER FOR HELP 


I. Israel is in trouble. 
II. Israel cannot escape alone. 
III. God can help Israel. 


Suégéestion 4 


“And he said, While the child was yet 
alive I fasted and wept: for I said, Who 
knoweth whether Jehovah will not be 
gracious unto me, that the child may live? 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I 
fast ? can I bring him back again? I shall 
go to him, but he will not return to me” 
(II Sam. 12:22, 23). 
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BEACONING SOULS 


I. Our service to the living. The joy 
and sacrifice of caring for those whom 
we love. 

II. Our loss and loneliness in the death of 
loved ones. They cannot return to us. 
III. Our blessed anticipation. They are 
beacon lights to us in the darkness of 
the years. 
Suégéestion 5 

“And might deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject 

to bondage” (Heb. 2:15). 


FEeaAr’s FETTERS BROKEN 


I. The fear of death. A fact, apparent 
from the most ignorant savage to the 
majority of cultivated men. 

II. Efforts to break the bondage of this 
fear. Reason has spoken, as in the 
Dialogues of Plato. Nature has been 
used as a symbol: the wheat and the 
butterfly. Art has interpreted the 
experience in terms of hope. 

. The Christian message. Christ has 
conquered death, not by driving it out 
of human experience, but by showing 
how it is to be made the means to a 
nobler life here and an immortal life 
hereafter. 

Suggestion 6 


“Jehovah gave, and Jehovah hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of Jehovah” 
(Job 1:21). 


His Writ Is Our PEACE 


I. God is the giver of all good. We goon 
our way carelessly and forget to thank 


him. We even dishonor his gifts. A 
sense of their source ought to make us 
more careful in our use of our powers 
and opportunities. 

II. God’s will permits our possessions to 

 betaken away. The cause is often our 
own fault. God permits our loss, how- 
ever. This is a hard doctrine to con- 
fess or to understand. 


. The source of our peace is the sense of 
God’s will. Thousands of Christian 
soldiers have repeated this old faith 
of Job in their letters. How to make 
our sense of God’s will real in everyday 
life. 

Suggestion 7 
“Death is swallowed up in victory” 
(I Cor. 15:54). 
THE FinaL TRIUMPH 
I. Death is apparent defeat to the highest 
purposes and noblest efforts of life. 
Takes the young, the strong, the useful. 
Apparently acts without any sense of 


human welfare; takes the statesman 
and leaves the idiot. 


II. There is a victory that is able to over- 


come the apparent defeat in death. 

A. The victory of clear thinking. In 
our best moments death does not 
appear to be the end. 

B. The victory of love. Our affections 
tell us that death does not stop the 
soul, 

C. The victory of faith. We dare be- 
lieve when we cannot prove. 

D. The victory of Christ. Because he 
lives we shall live also. 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Palestine does not seem quite so remote to us as it did before Allenby took Jerusalem. 
Whoever wants to see the survivals of the ancient Semitic world in Palestine must needs 
go soon. This may be a misfortune, but it may help the world to realize that the Jordan 
is something more than euphemism for death, and that Mount Zion is not, strictly speak- 
ing, heaven. In a similar way the study of the biblical literature from the historical 
point of view will help us to realize that human problems are not modern inventions, 
and that most of the answers which we think we have originated, we have inherited. Let 
us go back to Job again and learn how the ancients thought of the problems our philoso- 


phies have not yet fully answered. 


A most extraordinary book! It is 
many-sided. Interest in it is never ex- 
hausted. Asa story of heroic endurance 
under crushing calamities and sufferings 
it is absorbing and even thrilling. Asa 
’ poem it presents passages of wonderful 
beauty and sublimity. In discussing the 
rationale of affliction it affords fine 
examples of dialectics. Those who are 
disheartened by the severity of their 
tribulations find in this book reasons for 
comfort and hope. After the example of 
Job many have found their way out of 
darkness into light and peace. For a 
book that has been so popular and so use- 
ful it is full of puzzles. Who wrote it? 
Is it to be looked upon as historical or 
fictitious, or partly historical and partly 
fictitious? What is its object? When 
was it written? How did it happen that 
an avowedly alien story should be 
adopted into the Hebrew canon? So far 
as I know, no explanation of this last 
question ever has been attempted. 
Each one of these problems is of exceed- 
ing interest, and anyone should be en- 
couraged in an effort to throw light upon 
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them. My studies in the Book of Job 
have led me to some conclusions which 
I herewith give. Inasmuch as some of 
them are somewhat novel, the writer can- 
not object to their being rigidly scruti- 
nized. If they are good the scrutiny will 
be of help, and if they are unwarrantable 
they ought to be relegated to the waste 
heap. 

On account of its vital relations, the 
last question should be considered first. 

It is evident from the beginning that 
the Book of Job is not a Hebrew drama- 
story. It is not located anywhere in 
Israel, nor in any of the countries ever 
inhabited by the Hebrews. It is placed 
in a region with which they apparently 
had had no connection. Job was a resi- 
dent of the land of Uz, which seems to 
have been a small country a short dis- 
tance east of Israel, bordering on the 
Arabian Desert, somewhat south of 
Palmyra, and considerably south of the 
route followed by Terah, Abraham, and 
Lot in their migration from Ur of the 
Chaldees to Haran on their way to 
Canaan. The three friends who came to 
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condole with Job, and the one not re- 
ferred to as a friend of his—the intruder 
debater, Elihu, who with lofty superi- 
ority entered into the debate—were all 
from localities not far away. Eliphaz 
the Temanite was from the tribe or 
country of Teman, the latter being an 
important district in northern Edom, 
verging on the same desert farther south. 
Bildad the Shuhite was from an Arabian 
tribe in the region of the Euphrates near 
the junction of that river with the Belik, 
perhaps the land of Sahu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Zophar the Naamathite 
was from some Naamah not identified, 
though the critics quite generally agree 
that it must have been also somewhere 
in Arabia. Elihu, the final debater, was 
a Buzite, a member of a tribe dwelling in 
Northern Arabia. Buz possibly answers 
to the Basu of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
The setting of the drama is therefore dis- 
tinctly non-Israelitish. 

Considering the exclusive clannish- 
ness of the Israelites at all periods of 
their history, the question intrudes itself 
as to why a story with such a foreign en- 
vironment should so commend itself to 
the Hebrews as to be adopted into their 
sacred canon. It would seem utterly 
improbable that they ever could accept 
an alien as a perfect example of goodness 
and piety, ranking along with their own 
godly heroes. And in what age would 
the Hebrews desire to give an authorita- 
tive place among their sacred writings to 
a discussion by foreigners concerning 
God’s relation to the sufferings of men? 
It can be safely affirmed that it was not 
owing to the moving pathos of the story, 
nor to the light thrown by it upon the 
mystery of affliction, though that topic 
always has been of vital concern to all 


peoples everywhere. How then can the 
adoption of this foreign book be ac- 
counted for? The problem is not so 
great as it seems. 

The writer was a Hebrew. That fact 
has been assumed by almost everyone, 
and Moses, Heman the Ezrahite, Solo- 
mon, Job, Elihu, Hezekiah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Ezra have each been sug- 
gested as the author. It is needless to 
say that these suggestions have no proof 
to back them up. A foreign authorship 
would have been a bar even to the con- 
sideration of the book. No alien could 
be so conversant with matters pertaining 
to Israel and could exhibit such mastery 
of ancient Hebrew unless indeed he were 
an exceptional scholar who had devoted 
years to a study of all that concerned the 
Israelitish people. It is safe to say that 
no pagan people had a scholar so accom- 
plished. The probabilities are that at 
the time of the adoption of the book the 
author was known to be an Israelite. 

Though the environment is foreign, 
the atmosphere of the book is markedly 
Jehovistic. Jehovah dominates in it 


from first to last. All the characters — 


are worshipers of the God of Israel. At 
the end the three friends of Job, of pagan 
origin though they were, accepted with 
unquestioning submission the arbitra- 
ment of Jehovah, though it condemned 
them. Herein is to be found the opera- 
tive reason for the adoption of the book 
into the Hebrew scripture canon. 

The fact that it was written by a 
Hebrew secured it a hearing; the further 
fact that Jehovah was manifested in it 
made it sacred in the eyes of Israelites. 
Job, though an alien, was accepted by 
them as a perfect and an upright man, 
because he was declared by Jehovah so 
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to be, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the book. According to Ezekiel 
(14:14, 20), Jehovah confirmed this esti- 
mate of Job by ranking him along with 
Noah and Daniel, two of the great ex- 
emplar heroes and saints of Israel. A 
book so certified by Jehovah within itself, 
and reattested in a book of such un- 
doubted authority as that of Ezekiel, 
could not fail of adoption into their sa- 
cred canon. In this seems to lie the self- 
evident reason for its adoption. 

As has been intimated, there are three 
theories relative to the character of the 
book. 

1. That it is strictly historical. This 
is apparently supported by the bio- 
graphical statements in the book, espe- 
cially in the beginning and at the end. 
These set forth the possessions of Job, 
his standing among men, and the severe 
- afflictions which were visited upon him. 
The family or tribal relations of the per- 
sons which appear in the drama are spe- 
cifically told, together with the countries 
to which they belonged. The historical 
theory is the most ancient. It was held 
by the rabinnical authorities, by the 
Syrian Fathers, and by many of the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers. Some even claimed 
that the opening and closing chapters 
were written by Moses, who compiled 
the dialogues therein from documents 
secured by him while residing in Midian! 

2. That it is wholly fictitious. This 
view is held by a number of modern 
critics of eminence. They place the 
book among the parables and allegories 
of the Bible. Some hold it to be “an old 
legend wrought up and sustained with 
poetic freedom.” 

3. That it is fiction with a basis of 
fact. Most dramas are fiction, often 


with a slight historical foundation which 
lends to them a seeming reality. There 
appear to be good reasons for this theory. 
Here are five persons from as many dif- 
ferent pagan countries, all speaking in 
language acceptable to Israel. They are 
represented as worshipers of Jehovah. 
They make use of the various names of 


‘God—El, Eloah, El Shaddai, Jehovah— 


as familiarly as though they were Israel- 
ites. Not only that, but they are better 
informed than any Israelites not scholas- 
tically trained. They speak often in 
archaic Hebrew. Without making any 
errors they refer to facts, manners, cus- 
toms, and doctrines which presumptively 
were not known, or but little known, out- 
side of Israel. For actual aliens this 
would seem to have been impossible. 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible that 
they were mere impersonations, and that 
their words were put into their mouths 
by a Hebrew scholar profoundly versed 
in the history of his people. That is 
much more credible than to think that 
he acted as an amanuensis of the alien 
actors in this drama. 

- Not all the actors, however, are to be 
regarded as imaginary. Job himself 
must be accepted as real, for, as has been 
mentioned, he is spoken of as an actual 
person in Ezekiel, being classified with 
Noah and Daniel. He also is referred to 
in Jas. 5:11, but there “the patience of 
Job” should be regarded perhaps as a 
laudation of a trait portrayed in the 
drama rather than as an assertion of his 
actuality. The mention in Ezekiel ap- 
pears to be enough to establish that. 

If Job himself was real, the inference 
is inevitable that there is some basis for 
representing that he was suffering from 
an affliction of great severity. Possibly, 
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as many hold, there was a legend to that 
effect which the author seized upon and 
elaborated. 

The fictional character of the narra- 
tive, however, is evident in the mathe- 
matical precision shown in enumerating 
the herds of Job at the beginning and 
their exact duplication at the end; in the 
incredibly rapid precipitation of the 
calamities which swept down upon him; 
in the fact that, first, the Sabeans took 
away all his oxen and asses, slaying the 
attending servants; next, the Chaldeans 
drove away all his camels, also killing the 
servitors; and finally, a hurricane de- 
molished the house in which his sons and 
daughters were feasting, causing the 
death of all of them. In each case only 
a single servant escaped to bring to his 
master the distressing news. The in- 
stances are not sufficiently camouflaged 
to appear deceptively natural! These 
calamities were introduced apparently 
to raise the sufferings of Job to the nth 
power. The culmination of so many 
afflictions were regarded at that time as 
positive proof of God’s anger, and the 
book was written to show the falsity of 
that assumption. The author would 
establish his refutation against the 
strongest possible case. Simple leprosy, 
therefore, was combined with other dis- 
tressing trials to make the demonstration 
all-inclusive. But the interest in the 
drama, be it noted, almost wholly centers 
in the discussion over Job’s leprosy; and 
that may be assumed to have been the 
historical basis of the book. 

For a long, long while it was believed 
that the Book of Job was one of the old- 
est, if not the oldest, books of the Bible. 
That conviction is now regarded as un- 
founded. Its circumstances indeed an- 


swer to the times of Abraham, Issac, and 
Jacob, but that fact does not fix the date 
any more than that Shakespeare’s drama 
Julius Ceasar is to be located in the first 
century B.c. because its characters and 
incidents belong to that period. That it 
was written later than the patriarchal era 
is manifest from the fact that the name 
of Jehovah was not introduced until the 
time of Moses (Exod. 6:3). In the 
drama-story priests are mentioned (12: 
19), and they were not appointed until 
after the Israelites left Egypt. The gold 
of Ophir is referred to (22:24; 28:15), 
and that was introduced into Israel by 
the mining carried on in Solomon’s day 
(I Kings 9:28; 1o:11). The curse in- 
voked by Job upon himself, if he ever had 
committed adultery (31:9, 10), consorts 
with the penalty affixed in Deut. 22:22; 
that of his worshiping the sun or the 


moon (31:26) with the punishment laid - 


down in Deut. 4:19; 17:3; and his de- 
nunciation of the removal of landmarks 
(24:2) accords with the curse pronounced 
in Deut. 27:17 upon those who take 
away their neighbor’s boundary. These 
correspondences do no seem to be acci- 
dental but are such as would be made by 
one familiar with the Deuteronomic laws. 
And Deuteronomy is assigned by modern 
critics to a date as late as the eighteenth 
year of Josiah (620 B.c.). If this date 
is to be accepted, and also the inference 
concerning the agreements in the Book 
of Job with the laws specified, the drama 
must have appeared still later. The in- 
dubitable evidence given above at least 
shows that it was later than the time of 
Solomon. None of the Books of Wis- 
dom, with which it is classified, could 
have been written earlier than that, and 
most of them are credited to the post- 
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exilic age. Just where the book came in 
is mere guesswork, the preponderance of 
modern criticism apparently favoring the 
exile. 
The book is principally a discussion 
as to whether extraordinary affliction is 
to be regarded as a proof of God’s wrath. 
It was a courageous questioning of a be- 
lief which had been held from time 
immemorial. Though it satisfactorily 
disproved it, that belief has never been 
entirely eradicated. It was shown in 
Christ’s day by the question asked of him 
by his disciples, ‘‘Who sinned, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born blind ?”” 
(John 9:2). We meet it now when 
people complainingly declare that their 
trials are unmerited, which, of course, is 
equivalent to saying that they would 
understand why they were sent if they 
had done something very wrong. 

As set forth in this drama-story the 
comforters of Job held very strongly to 
this doctrine, then universally accepted. 
Because he was so greatly and so un- 


usually afflicted they inferred that he - 


must have grievously sinned, and they 
sought faithfully to discharge their duty 
to him as his friends by endeavoring to 
induce him to repent that he might be 
restored to God’s favor. They began in 
a conciliatory way, but when Job per- 
sisted in maintaining his innocence, they 
lost their tempers, regarding this as 
stubborn insubordination, and charged 
him with being an exceptionally great 
transgressor. No matter if their words 
were not actually uttered, they ex- 
pressed the convictions of their day. 
Any group of men brought together to 
condole with one afflicted as Job is rep- 


resented to have been, and as unyielding 
as he was, would have spoken as they 
did. It was the age itself that was 
arrayed against Job. 

The reader is made to know from the 
start that Job was not deserving punish- 
ment, for at the outset Jehovah twice 
affirms, “There is none like him in all the 
earth, a perfect man, one that feareth 
God, and turneth away from evil” 
(1:8; 2:3). Job therefore stands for 
that large number who suffer painful 
afflictions without having consciously so 
transgressed as to deserve severe casti- 
gation. The book shows the absurdity 
of supposing that great afflictions and 
misfortunes are certain indications of 
God’s anger. To the upright visited 
with unmerited tribulations this is a 
great comfort, for it shows that God is 
not their enemy, and from being con- 
vinced of that it is but a step to believing 
that heisafriend. That he is more than 
a friend is shown in the unfolding of the 
story and its triumphant ending, for there 
it is made clear that for his faithful serv- 
ant God has both sympathy and love in 
all his trials, that he acts as his champion 
in his vindication, and that he makes all 
things work together for his good. 

The book of Job has been called the 
experience book of humanity. Carlyle 
thus exclaims concerning it: ‘A noble 
book! all men’s book! Such likenesses 
were never since drawn. Sublime sor- 
row, sublime reconciliation; oldest choral 
melody as of the heart of manhood; so 
soft and great as the summer midnight, 
as the world with its suns and stars. 
There is nothing written, I think, of 
equal literary merit.” 
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WILL PREACHING DISAPPEAR? 


REV. ORVIS F. JORDAN 
Evanston Church of the Disciples, Evanston, Illinois 


If we were to answer the question in the title of this article we should be tempted to 
say “it will depend upon the preacher.” As a matter of fact folks like to be talked io. 
Notwithstanding the popularity of the moving picture, people still have ears as well as 
eyes. Information, it is true, may come better through the eye, but instruction comes 
just as truly through the ear. Printer’s ink, important as it is, will never replace the 


human voice. 


Many a modern preacher would like 
to follow Elijah out into the desert or 
sit with Jonah under his gourd. It has 
grown continually harder to operate 
the conventional church. In this church 
the people give rather more attention 
to every activity than they do to the 
preaching, unless it be the midweek 
prayer meeting. Can it be that Paul 
was all wrong about the world being 
saved by the foolishness of preaching ? 
Is it to be saved by Sunday newspapers, 
magazines, and occasional lectures ? 

The church statistics are eloquent 
about what is happening in the open 
country. The old-time rural churches 
disappear every year. In [Illinois a 
single denomination has lost a hundred 
such churches in a decade, and this loss 
is paralleled in other states and in other 
denominations. 

In the city the situation is equally 
desperate. The Presbyterians have sold 
two meetinghouses to the Jews on the 
South Side of Chicago in three months. 
On the West Side every denomination 
is in retreat. A prominent city mission 
superintendent of one of the evangelical 
denominations confesses that he is spend- 
ing most of his time “sitting up with 
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sick churches.” Most evangelical de- 
nominations have made no gains in 
cities of the first rank in America in 
recent years. 

In cities of the middle class there is a 
better report with regard to church 
membership. But it can scarcely be 
said that preaching is in more favor. 
In a county-seat town a church has a 
men’s Bible class on Sunday morning 
with a hundred men. Less than one- 
fourth stay for the preaching service 
which follows. In these towns there are 
various “series” of sermons which offer 
choice bait to the unwary. The day of 
churches with standing room only at 
the preaching service has long been over. 

Once the challenge of the infidel and 
the opposition of the saloon crowd gave 
the pulpit an enemy to attack. But the 
saloon is all but buried, and infidel- 
ity is as dead as preaching is and 
probably much more so. The average 
minister fails to find a worth-while 
enemy. Any student of the history of 
oratory and of preaching knows that 
the pulpit or the platform needs an 
enemy. Amos denounces the king 
and his worldly priests. Savonarola 
preaches against the sins and sinners 
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of Florence. Cicero denounces Cati- 
line. The modern preacher has the 
much tamer task of “preaching the 
gospel” as that phrase is interpreted by 
orthodox deacons. 

Meanwhile there has grown up a large 
stay-at-home vote in religion. The 
men and women in negligée on the front 
porch at the church hour, immersed in 
Sunday paper or fancy work, tell the 
story of those who say that they “wor- 


ship God at home.” Probably the . 


religion of such is largely pretense, but 
there is no denying that they are “good” 
people. They keep the commandments 
and contribute to the popular charities. 
They just do not go to church and seem 
to have no interest in the problems that 
occupy the minds of church people. 

The effort of the pulpit in modern 
times to overcome this increasing 
lethargy has assumed various forms. 
We went through a period of sensational 
sermon subjects. One blushes at them 
yet. We hope that most people have 
forgotten them, so no quotations will 
be made. Almost any man can figure 
out a sensational topic, but to create a 
whole sermon that is as sensational as the 
topic is far more difficult. These sensa- 
tional sermons were quite as misleading 
as the movie shows which suggestively 
state that “no children are admitted.” 

There came also the sensationalism 
of a certain type of liberal. For a while 
there was an audience for men in 
“‘people’s” churches, where the preacher 
exposed the fallacies and superstitions 
of the popular religion to the enjoy- 
ment of people who were greatly relieved 
to find that there is no hell, and who 
proposed to have a much better time 
since they had found out that there isn’t 


any. But it does not take long to deny 
everything that has ever been asserted 
by religion, so the unorganized free-lance 
churches disappeared even before ortho- 
doxy began to feel their shafts very 
much. 

With the pews in most churches 
lamentably empty, it is now time to 
make some most radical suggestions 
about the future of preaching. Some 
think that preaching is to disappear. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
will have its prestige enormously in- 
creased by the war. The Y.M.C.A. and 
the Y.W.C.A. will combine to form the 
religious institution of the future, whose 
program will not be preaching but tennis 
and baths and Bible classes. 

Dr. MacAffee, in a most suggestive 
pamphlet, would save the modern minis- 
ter by changing him into a community 
leader with administrative duties in a 
community church. There would be 
occasional preaching by national celebri- 
ties who had a great message. He fails 
to state where these celebrities would be 
trained, or how they would ever be 
sifted out of the stacks of homiletical 
chaff, were we to abolish the local 
preacher. 

It is not likely that preaching will 
disappear. There have always been 
prophets, philosophers, and preachers, 
all of them working at the solution of 
life-problems, whether of the individual 
or of the community. It is easier for 
the community to think when it is 
challenged to thought by intelligent 
preaching. We shall one of these days 
discover why preaching has lost its 
popularity. 

The evangelical pulpit has exhorted 
people until the people in desperation 
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have fled. The preacher has been told 
that he must denounce sin. He has 
prepared sermons on the dance, the 
theater, and the low-neck dress. People 
have been scolded and advised ad nau- 
seam. Young cubs have delivered ser- 
mons to parents on their parental duties. 
In these sermons there have been many 
calories of heat, but no more light than 
a glowworm emits. There has been no 
solid basis of fact, no unifying philosophy 
of life underneath. 

The preacher might often have de- 
livered a good sermon, but he has been 
told continually that the way to get an 
audience is to observe the denomina- 
tional days, or to preach the gospel the 
way someone did it twenty years ago. 
He is often a hireling under our democ- 
racy, and it is hard to stand against 
popular pressure and give the people 
sermons which they think they do not 
want (but really do), or deny them 
sermons which they think they want 
(but under which they go to sleep). 

When the revival of the preaching 
art comes, as it is sure to do either inside 
or outside the church, there will be a 
radical change in message, in method, 
and in spirit. 

Preaching has been dead because 
people no longer believe many of the 
old doctrines. I found an old grand- 
mother near death the other day and 
asked her if she hoped for another life. 
She still prays in faith to God, but she told 
me that she had lost faith in “heaven” 
at a time when most people gain it. 
The doctrinal possessions of the average 
Christian are a strange and unrelated 
body of faith. The pulpit of the new 
day will not preach old sermons. It 
will not indulge in a carping and critical 


attitude as “liberal” preachers have 
often done. In a constructive spirit a 
defensible body of religious ideas, well 
co-ordinated, will be set forth. Already 
there is a little library of religious books, 
written in the past five years, which 
interpret God and the religious experi- 
ence from the social (not the social- 
service) viewpoint. 

The pulpit must find new modes of 
expressing itself. When Dr. Ames 
preached the funeral sermon of a living 
friend it was sensational, but not in the 
old, yellow way. Some of the war 
writers have taught us to phrase religion 
in a new and human way. Many aman 
would not know what a traducianist is, 
but he does understand the clean, manly 
talks of Donald Hankey. 

Above all, the pulpit must regain its 
apostolic fervor. This can come only 
by a man preaching his own faith‘and 
not that of his grandfather. The 


preacher must know every time he © 


steps behind the sacred desk just why 
he is there. 

Probably the pulpit must make room 
for women and laymen—various types 
of occasional preachers other than the 
ordained men. Some of these will have 
a true word to say. Those who do not 
will help to make the trained preacher 
appear at his true value. 

Once the conventional type of preach- 
ing was fortified behind the impreg- 
nable breastwork of success. Today 
this preaching is no longer successful. 
Since it is success that gives the only 
authority we mortals know, we may 
hope that a new, vital, human kind of 
preaching will arise and establish itself 
by the response of a people who are now 
ready for better things. 
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Religion and Social Control 

That religion still has power to reinforce 
and stabilize the progressive civilization of 
our modern world is the faith of Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood. It must be a religion, 
however, that is humanitarian and capable 
of being the basis of social control for the 
highest form of culture. His plea for a 
reformation of religion to meet this need 
is presented in the Scientific Monthly for 
November. He points out that when the 
religious sanction for the mores crumbles 
the mores lose their vital hold upon the 
individual and the civilization crumbles. 
The reason for this intimate connection lies 
in the nature of religion as a social thing. 
Religion is man’s valuating attitude toward 
the unknown powers which are behind the 
phenomena of the universe and the desire 
to come into right relations with them. 
’ The projecting of social and personal values 
into the universe universalizes and makes 
absolute those values. The great value of 
religion is that it gives hope and confidence; 
that it releases the energies of man in times 
of stress, braces vital feeling, and helps 
him to face the issues of life and death 
with faith in himself and in his world. This 
has great social significance. Religion has 
always been a powerful means of social 
control for the ever-enlarging good of the 
group life. The social values of the group 
are fixed by the religious sanction and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. So- 
cial obligations become religious obligations. 
In this way religion becomes the chief 
means of conserving customs and habits 
which have been found to add to the safety 
and welfare of the group. There is no in- 
herent reason why social values which re- 
ligion reinforces should be non-progressive. 
A survey of the progress of religion from 
pre-animism through animism, totemism, 
ancestor-worship, polytheism, henotheism 


to monotheism shows a development toward 
social idealism and humanitarianism. It 
is a sketch of the development of the mental 
and social life of man. The question now 
is vital: Will the next step in the develop- 
ment mean atheism? When we reach the 
ethical plane of social religion is it necessary 
that social values should be expressed re- 
ligiously ? Why is not the fact that they 
are social values built up from the real 
experiences of mankind sufficient sanction 
for them without attaching to them theo- 
logical or mythological notions? The ques- 
tion overlooks the fact that religion remains 
even though theologies may change cease- 
lessly. The modern world must recognize 
that religion is a thing which exists inde- 
pendently of definite theological doctrines. 
Religion of some kind we shall have. The 
problem of today is to secure a religion 
adapted to the requirements of our present, 
infinitely complex, social life. Never be- 
fore in human history did rational social 
values stand more in need of religious sanc- 
tion. If the world is to be secure we must 
have a rebirth of humanitarian ethics to 
obviate the welter of endless class, national, 
and racial struggles. This will demand 
sacrifice from the individual and hence 
greater social control. Humanitarian eth- 
ics can be successful only if it is supported 
by religion which will stimulate a humanity- 
wide altruism in the individual. It must 
have the support of such a religion of hu- 
manity. Individual, class, tribal, and na- 
tional ethics are to be replaced by social, 
international, humanitarian ethics. This 
will be the social meaning of the new human- 
itarian religion which will put its emphasis 
on love and service to mankind. The ad- 
vanced religions of today have even now 
taken the stand for humanitarian ethics. 
If the churches would drop theological 
disputes and forget their traditional dif- 
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ferences they would enter upon the great 
and splendid field of human service and 
rally to their support a very large part of 
those who are now their active opponents. 
Let the recognized basis of fellowship be 
consecration for the service of mankind 
and the irrational, unsocial, and unprogres- 
sive elements in our religious life would 
disappear. ‘An actually realized humani- 
tarian religion, sanctioning and reinforcing 
humanitarian ethics, would be our surest 
guaranty of establishing social justice and 
future good-will between classes, nations, 
and races and the surest preventative of 
the recurrence of such a calamity as the 
present war.” 


The Post-War Mind 


Enthusiasts will consider the article in 
the New Republic of December 7 under the 
foregoing title as decidedly pessimistic. 
Professor John Dewey writes with cold, 
scientific sanity regarding the future. He 
warns the prophets of a “new era” that 
one cannot be a safe prophet by projecting 
the psychology characteristic of war time 
into the days of peace. The entire reactions 
from war are contrary to those which occur 
to war. The states of mind which were 
suppressed by war and inhibited may come 
to the fore again when the inhibition is 
lifted with such power as to be the domi- 
nant factors. “A fair way to estimate the 
post-war psychology is to take the spon- 
taneous emotional predictions called out by 
the pressure of war and reverse them.” 

Seriousness, determination, and constant 
preoccupation with the future mark the 
human response in war. The entire atti- 
tude is favorable to consideration of coming 
change. Predictions of readjustment and 
sweeping changes flourish, but when war 
is over it is not the arduous task of read- 
justment but the enjoyment of the present, 
of gains to be snatched from using oppor- 
tunities of pleasure and profit in things as 
they are, which holds the mind. During 


war the future is full of hope. Every great 
war is to usher in a time of enduring peace, 
to see the establishment of justice, the 
dawn of a new era. “Millennial expecta- 
tions are not born in times of prosperity.” 
They are born in evil and distress as com- 
pensatory consolation. But when peace 
comes and easy satisfactions are at hand 
the dream of social reconstruction is for- 
gotten. “It will be all too easy to go on 
cultivating our plots on the verge of Vesu- 
vius till a new catastrophe overtakes us.” 

War is the creator of an exaltation of 
mind welcomed by some as a religious con- 
version. This abnormal mental strain and 
tension, however, gives way to extreme 
frivolity and reckless pleasure-seeking when 
the tension is removed. It is likely that 
the excessive sexual excitation will have 
more abiding consequences than the much- 
heralded spiritual uplift which moralists 
applaud. 

To the superficial observer it looked as 
though a great wave of human brotherhood 
had swept over the earth and men were 
being bound together as “common serv- 
ants and common sufferers in the same 
cause.” It would be to build upon the most 
sandy of foundations if this sentimental 
outburst were counted upon in the treat- 
ment of post-war problems. The old op- 
positions will return and may be the more 
intense because of the stirrings of hate and 
suspicion bred by war. If our expecta- 
tion of a happier future is based upon pro- 
jecting into the future the conscious states 
characteristic of war it is already doomed. 
However, an analysis of human nature is 
valuable, for it gives aid in actually plan- 
ning the future. We may not trust the 
emotions to do a work which only the most 
laborious and faithful intelligence can 


achieve. In our national readjustment we - 


must not trust to vague aspiration and the 
protective hopefulness produced in war 
time. Such an analysis “will teach us that 
reliance upon such undisciplined desires is 
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one of the chief reasons why the course of 
events has in the past frustrated the ardent 
hopes of men in the great crises of human 
history. It will suggest dependence upon 
the homelier and less exciting work of an 
intelligence which resolves problems into 
their detailed elements and which contrives 
piecemeal and patiently for their solution.” 


The Church and World-Peace 


George E. O’Dell writes in the Standard 
for December on “‘Hyphenated Religion and 
the World War.” Christianity seems to 
him to be all done up in labels. It would 
be unseemly for any Christian body to 
call itself just “Christian.” The labels of 
denominations are not signs of tolerance 
merely; under the label there is the lurking 
assurance that the label is a sign of supe- 
riority. There is here a subtle, spiritual 
pride. The fact that the denominations do 
not war violently upon each other makes it 
possible for each to continue, unchallenged, 
- in estimating itself better than its neigh- 
bors. This made it possible for the church 
world to acquiesce in the existence of na- 
tional consciousnesses and national rivalries 
and pride on the model of what had been 
so tolerantly accepted in the religious world. 
Another important fact is that if we are 
to have a true world-peace we must culti- 
vate a genuine democracy within the realm 
of spiritual beliefs and valuations. The 
movement toward so-called Christian unity 
is a means to this end. 

But the movement toward unity has 
been on a false track. It has sought to 
succeed by the method of exclusion. Unity 
can never be accomplished in this way ex- 
cept at the cost of any real religion. The 
way of success is to include the differences 
of all the sects and see what there is of value 
in them and reinterpret them in human 
and ethical terms. The whole trend toward 
Christian unity itself emphasizes the fact 
that its tendency is to discard the obviously 
supernatural. Human needs have been met 


by the sects and an appreciation of Jesus 
in terms of immanence and humanness will 
keep close to the heart of humanity, will 
lead inevitably to an appreciation of other 
world-religions, and lay the basis for inter- 
national brotherliness and peace. 


The Problem of Evil 


Following his article on the theological 
problem of evil, “Why Does God Permit 
Evil When He Has Power to Prevent It ?” 
Professor Dickinson S. Miller presents in 
the Anglican Theological Review for October 
the anthropological problem of evil: Why 
does man permit evil when he has power to 
prevent it? His answer is: Because it has 
never really occurred to him that he ought. 

Evil is not sin alone but every wretched- 
ness and pain which destroys the well-being 
of mankind. Morality has for its real mean- 
ing and object the termination of misery. 
That is why we call certain acts sinful; 
but that we should begin to call other acts 
sinful, that morality is a failure so far as 
it does not stop misery and secure human 
weal, has not really come home to human 
consciousness. Man permits evil because 
it has never really occurred to him that God 
wished him to stop it by every means in 
his power. Evil is not an abstract thing. 
“There is no evil but evils and their source, 
no sin but particular sins, no misery but a 
grief here, a bitterness of disappointment 
there, a grinding pain, a dull ache, a weight 
of dismalness and depression, ‘strained re- 
lations,’ a life poisoned by a poisoned body, 
a life mutilated by extreme poverty, dis- 
creditable failure, tragedies—all for the 
most part so easily averted!” And misery 
that might be prevented is sin. Morality 
must become conscious of its object and 
give the best brain and power available to 
the task of achieving that object. Not 
only in international relationships are these 
evils causing misery that might be abolished 
but such evil is seen in more homely forms 
—in sending a boy or girl to the wrong 
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school to be warped for life; in failure to 
form habits of work in youth; in overeating 
and neglect of exercise; in thinking ill of 
another on ex parte evidence, and all the 
multitude of things which make the way of 
life difficult for ourselves and for others. 
Human morality has one purpose—to 
prevent misery and secure well-being. But 
morality forgets its own purpose. Rules 
become sacred, to be obeyed without ques- 
tion. The result is that man is vividly 
aware of an “ought” but it means to him 
only a routine of familiar duties. ‘He has 
no clue by which he could‘add to them or 
execute them with an eye to compassing 
their aim of happiness for all affected. He 
has a set of duties; he has no principle of 
duty.” The human conscience has become 
blind under the authority of duty but to 
find the solution of modern problems of 
evil it must see. Christ showed man that 
morality is humane, based on love, and 
having human weal as its object. True 
morality is a morality of results. It asks: 
What will be the fruit of this act? And 
intelligence is valuable chiefly because it is 
the means by which we are able to obtain 
the results we desire. Evil has been per- 
mitted because man has not realized that 
he ought to use his powers in eliminating 
it. It has never really occurred to him that 
he should learn how to contend with it. 
Religion commands that we awake and face 
the duty of controlling events so that they 
make. for the happiness of mankind and of 
cultivating those practical virtues by which 
alone we can control them. God does not 
tolerate evil; he works with us for the van- 
quishing of all the evil of the world. 


The Conception of a Finite God 


The hopelessness of solving the tradi- 
tional difficulties which confront thought in 
dealing with the infinity of God comes out 
clearly in the article under the foregoing 
title in the Expositer for November from 
the pen of Professor H. R. Mackintosh, 


of Edinburgh. He concedes to the finitists 
that they are dealing with the real crux of 
apologetics but claims that Christianity has 
never asserted that God was equal to the 
whole of things, or the “Absolute,” or had 
nothing outside of him, or was not apart 
from his worshipers, or not separate from 
human sin. No theologian ever claimed 
that God could do anything that might 
be stated. He was always logically limited. 
Omnipotence can be accepted only as it 
is ethical. But religious faith and the faith 
of Jesus must hold to a power in God that 
is not only sufficient, not only great enough 
for our needs, but which is “commensurate 
with the possibilities of all created being.” 

Modern thought is also insisting upon 
a growing God. This means, of course, 
that God will never be perfect. Professor 
Mackintosh agrees that the dynamic is 
better than the static view of God. The 
living God of faith is a God possessed of 
will and expressing that will in action. He 
is not unrelated to the changes in his world; 
hence we may not speak of him as entirely 
unchangeable. God is the God of history 
—the history of the race, of nations, of 
individuals. But a growing God who is 
placed in time as we are in time, who must 
be ignorant of the future, would mean the 
complete destruction of Christian faith in 
providence. A. logical application of the 
doctrine would also teach that God is more 
holy and more loving now than formerly. 
Even those who argue for the finite God 
want him to be reliable, or in other words 
“unchangeably helpful.” 

The spiritual man does feel sympathetic 
to the idea of a God who is with him in the 
hard experiences of life, who shares them; 
but he also, with equal necessity, eternalizes 
the divine life, denying the quality of prog- 
ress to the character of God. This seems 
to end in contradiction—God in history 
yet above history. Faith must hold to the 
thought of a God who has a positive rela- 
tion to history with the result that he must 
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be affected and developed in his moral 
being. But the living God says, “I, the 
Lord, change not.” How these two attri- 
butes can hold good at*once must remain 
an insoluble problem. 


The Ethics of Immortal Reward 


The question of human immortality has 
been forced to the front by the war and most 
extravagantly dogmatic statements are be- 
ing made. A quiet treatment of the “moral 
argument” by Professor John Laird ap- 
pears in the last issue of the Hibbert Journal. 
He points out that the old speculative ar- 
guments of the Middle Ages no longer at- 
tract attention. We do not deal now in 
“simple substances.” The moral argument 
moreover is not proof, but inspires conviction 
in many because it appeals to more than 
mere sentiment and because it supports 
the doctrine of personal immortality. The 
moral ends of a moral universe require the 
existence of responsible moral agents but 
of course this does not imply the same moral 
beings nor human moral beings. Still fur- 
ther, if the world of organic life must ulti- 
mately cease on the planet, what guaranty is 
there of the stability of the moral universe ? 

One form of the moral argument may 
be set aside at once, since it raises more 
problems than it solves. To argue that 
anything which has the capacities of a moral 
being should in equity have full scope to 
exercise those capacities seems legitimate, 
but what of the inequalities of capacity; 
are the capacities of some thwarted, or are 
the weaklings necessary to the moral uni- 
verse? The other form links up with the 
theory of rewards and punishment. This 
theory is based on the need of securing 
society or the demand of satisfaction for 
righteous anger. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is only one principle that justi- 
fies punishment and that is “‘the great moral 
principle that it is always right to do evil 
if that is the only way by which greater 
good may arise.” 


The question of hell as punishment is 
repugnant to the common man because the 
punishment seems disproportionate to the 
offense and leads to no good end. What 
then of Heaven as reward? The same 
argument holds on the first point. More- 
over the argument that another world is | 
needed to redress the balance of this logi- 
cally leads to the statement that the man 
who has received less than the measure of 
happiness his virtue deserves ought to re- 
ceive in the next life more than his due 
share and if the balance has been equal in 
this life there is no claim to immortality 
at all. 

The connection between moral virtue and 


_ happiness is not intrinsic, and consequently 


the moral argument based on the idea of 
rewards and punishment falls to the ground. 
Yet we still believe that happiness is good 
and pain is bad. The more happiness there 
is, and the less pain, the better the uni- 
verse would be. The universe is not an 
ideal place but may be improved. It would 
be better if all were just. It would be bet- 
ter if no one were miserable. But if the 
just are immortal so are the unjust. There 
are no reasons to believe that the moral 
ends of the universe are not strong and 
stable enough to dispense with reward and 
punishment and it is better to think that 
they are. 


By-Products of the War 


The world-tragedy is not all loss. In 
addition to the main issue of gaining victory 
for moral idealism over brute force, Pro- 
fessor George A. Wilson sees many valuable 
by-products accruing to America from the 
war. His address is printed in the Chinese 
Student’s Monthly for December. These 
gains fall under three groups—economic, 
social, and religious. In the economic 
realm there is a movement toward greater 
economic justice. Socially, the war has 
stimulated the spirit of human brotherhood. 
This is true not only of the relations among 
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our own ethnic groups but of international 
relations as well. We feel larger sympathy 
now for the negro, for the “sweated” work- 
er of the slums, and America is no longer 
national but interested in the “foreign,” 
depressed peoples of Europe. Negro and 
Chinaman and Hindu have won a place 
by right on the fields of France. The Red 
Cross and the Y.M.C.A. are the visible 
embodiments of this new spirit of sympathy 
among men. Before the war social reform 
was slow and difficult; now there is an 
intense interest in all ideals for social bet- 
terment, especially such reforms as the 
control of the liquor traffic, the proper treat- 
ment of criminals and defectives, the better 
exercise of philanthropy, the more adequate 
protection and education of children for 
citizenship. We seem at last to be ap- 
proaching the ethical maturity of our social 
life. 

The religious awakening has been the 
most inspiring of all. America had been 
materialistic and utilitarian. It seemed to 
pass during the early years of the war 
through a period of questioning when the 
idea of God faded before the horror of world- 
diabolism. But at length idealism won. 
God, providence, death, future life, duty, 
began to take meaning anew. But not the 
old meaning. The unessentials were cast 
aside; only the great ethical issues command 
interest. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, Confucian and Buddhist, are 
united to free the world from a devastating 
scourge. If Christianity shall take its place 
as the great world-religion of the future it 
will only be by the pre-eminence of its 
moral ideals. Every department of our 
life feels the revival. It must surely mean 
cleaner politics, better economic laws, juster 
treatment of defectives; in a word, a more 
wholesome national life. 

It may be that a new civilization will 
arise out of the ruins of the old, “a new and 
more glorious civilization in which the rul- 
ing ideals of life will be practical love of 


God, and in which human brotherhood will 
express itself in ever-new ways of service 
and good-will, in which all forms and insti- 
tutions will become so transformed and ad- 
justed as to.give every man the full measure 
of reward for his labor, in which poverty 
and its twin brother crime will be practi- 
cally done away, and the ideal of the King- 
dom of God will be realized among men.” 


Popular Religion in England 


There has been a reversal of opinion in 
England concerning the effect of the war 
upon the religious life. At first enthusi- 
astic chaplains told of the return of the men 
of the New Army to the faith of traditional 
Christianity. After four years of war most 
observers agree that neither the army nor 
civilian life has been appreciably affected 
religiously by the struggle. Rev. Cyril 
Hudson, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
and After for November, thinks both judg- 
ments are superficial. It is true that the 
churches are no fuller, true that outward 
and visible signs of real spiritual revival 
are lacking. It is also true that the war 
has been waged by the government without 
noticeable reference to the will of God. 
Yet England has really been moved. The 
religious effect of the war is to be seen in 
two main features: (1) a decreasing indif- 
ference to religion in general, and (2) a 
growing inclination to those types of religion 
which seem to guarantee quick and easily 
verifiable results with the least expenditure 
of effort. Christian Science and Spiritual- 
ism meet this last test and so have advanced 
rapidly during the last four years. They 
produce results. They may not be Chris- 
tian, they may not be scientific, but in hun- 
dreds of cases they work. 

The future of the church must depend 
upon its determination ‘to aim at truth at 
any cost and in every department of re- 
ligion.”” The masses are alienated from the 
church, but the reason is that the man on 
the street believes the church to hold ideas 
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regarding God, sin, and the sacraments 
which are utterly detestable to the modern 
mind. If he could be shown that God is 
an ever-present and all-loving Father, that 
sin is an offense, not against law but against 
love, he might be more interested and more 
religious. If Christianity were what the 
masses generally believe it to be even the 
bishops themselves would cease to be in- 
terested in it. 
The Vatican and the War 


The most unhappy man in the world 
today is the Pope, according to the estima- 
tion of a correspondent of the New Europe. 
His political universe is tottering. Des- 
potisms are crashing to destruction in the 
struggle with freedom, and with the victory 
of the Allies despotisms must disappear. 
Yet the Pope is bound by a body of politi- 
cal teaching which makes the Papacy the 
most absolute and rigid of the surviving 
mediaeval depotisms. Once it was almost 
the political overlord of the world. At the 
Reformation it tempered its arrogance to 
gain the help of secular despotisms in the 
counter-Reformation. Now the Papacy 
has lost its temporal possessions but it has 
renounced none of its claims. It is not 
only itself a mediaeval despotism but it 
professes to teach authoritatively the prin- 
ciples that must govern the social structure 
of states. It is the social theory of the 
Middle Ages. It still claims the right to 
depose kings and governments, to free peo- 
ples from their political allegiance, and to 
set bounds to the power of every secular 
government. The syllabus of Pope Pius 
IX anathematizes the very principles of 
liberty and freedom on which every allied 
state rests and for which the Allies are fight- 
ing. According to the theory of the Papacy 
the republics of America and France and 
the state of modern Italy exist and are 
tolerated only because the Pope has not 
the political power to destroy them. While 
these claims sound preposterous and are 
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rejected by the majority of Catholic lay- 
men they are taught in every Catholic sem- 
inary, are the creed of the church, and were 
the principles which determined the atti- 
tude of the Papacy during the war. 

The Vatican saw in the war a chance to 
impose once more the political teaching of 
Rome upon an unwilling world. The exist- 
ing despotisms, allied with the Papacy, 
would be strengthened; the temporal power 
of the Pope would be restored; France 
would be punished and the monarchy and 
church reinstituted. While being thus vio- 
lently partisan, it was necessary for the Vat- 
ican to retain the spiritual allegiance of the 
Catholics of the allied countries and so the 
Papal See attempted the difficult feat of 
neutrality. But the Pope failed in neu- 
trality. He used his spiritual influence to 
gain his political ends. He tried to keep 
Italy out of the war and when she was in 
did his utmost to get her out. He tried to 
keep America out of the struggle. He tried 
to weaken the British Empire by the work 
of the Catholic bishops in Ireland, Quebec, 
and Australia. He made peace proposals 
which would have brought about a German 
peace. All the actions of the Papacy in 
connection with the war helped the Central 
Powers. This is a neutrality difficult to 
explain. 

It is strange that the German, Austrian, 
Turk, and Bulgar should be the allies of a 
great spiritual church. Yet it is a natural 
alliance of despotisms. The Central Pow- 
ers fought for the continuance of despot- 
ism; the Allied Powers fought for freedom 
and free institutions. The Pope now finds 
himself the only despot remaining, faced 
by a democratic world which has arisen in 
spite of his laws, his intrigue, and his anath- 
emas. The Pope in the past was able to 
fall back upon fellow-despots and to brand 
as irreligious those who fought for right, 
justice, and freedom. Two courses are open 
to him in the future—either to be a Pope 
without a flock or to become the demo- 
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cratic head of a great spiritual church. If 
he chose the latter course he would have 
the sympathy of the whole world. But it 
can only be done by a complete change in 
the political orientation of the Papacy, by 
tearing up the political decrees of every 
pope for the last twelve centuries. If In- 
nocent III were in the papal chair it might 
even now be done. 


The European Opportunity for the 
Anglican Church 

In the New Europe for September 26, 
Canon W. H. Carnegie summons his fellow 
Anglo-Saxon religionists to welcome the 
unique responsibility placed upon the church 
of England for helping the Slavic orthodoxy 
reach a stable and fruitful future. The 
Anglican church has always felt drawn to- 
ward the Russian Orthodox church. Now 
the Serbian religious leaders have asked the 
Anglican church to undertake the task of 
training in the English seminaries the can- 
didates for the priesthood of the Serbian 
Orthodox church. Forty of these students 
are now at Oxford and at Cuddesdon Theo- 
logical College under instruction. Canon 
Carnegie feels that the future of the world 
depends upon an alliance between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slav. But to be solid the 
alliance must not be merely a political and 
commercial agreement. It can last only 
as there is spiritual affinity and religious 
sympathy and understanding between the 
races. In the present débdcle in Russia the 
only power that is standing as an unbroken 
unit is the great church of orthodoxy. It 
is being kindled into new life. The link 
between the two made possible by the re- 
quest of the Serbian authorities gives to 


the Anglican church the opportunity of 
sending into influential leadership men who 
have a cordial understanding of the spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries and who will 
have linked themselves with their English 
friends in such a way as to be a real spirit- 
ual bond between the races. 


The New Germany 


The Arbeiter-Zeitung summarizes the rea- 
sons for the world’s determination to subdue 
Germany as (1) the invasion of Belgium, 
(2) the U-boat warfare, (3) the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk. The New Europe repro- 
duces a passionate repudiation by the better 
soul of Germany of the military masters 
who duped the German people into their 
present'place of shame andignominy. ‘The 
German people are learning today the great 
lesson of terrible experience. They are 
shaking off the rule of those unhappy peo- 
ple who have lured them to disaster. They 
are getting rid of the delusive ideals of 
imperialistic aspirations after domination. 
They are beginning to take their destiny 
in their own hands. They will thus build 
another Germany, a Germany which will 
be perhaps a few square miles smaller than 
the old, which will not rule any longer over 
Poles as well as Germans, but which will 
be free from junkers and barons, free from 
militarism and capitalism—that Germany 
which in an hour of deepest degradation 
has seen the great vision; a Germany free 
and established on the equality of all peo- 
ple! The old Germany which is conquered 
today the German Social Democrats have 
opposed. Longing draws us toward the new 
Germany which is arising today.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The Promise of Religious Liberty 
in Palestine 


The standing Committee of Conference 
of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, having addressed a memorandum to 


- the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


relative to the interests of missionary soci- 
eties working in Syria and Palestine, has 
received in reply assurance that “Mr. Bal- 
four has every appreciation of the admirable 
cultural and philanthropic work which has 
been performed by these institutions in the 
past, and he would consider it a serious mis- 
fortune if their good work were in any way 
hampered or curtailed in the future.” The 
communication from the Foreign Office also 
stated that Mr. Balfour is in complete 
sympathy with the points raised by the 
conference, which include full freedom for 
Christian propaganda in the Holy Land 
and liberty of conscience for all inhabit- 
ants. 


Where China Stands Today 


Sherwood Eddy has just made a tour of 
the twelve principal cities of China, and in 
the International Review of Missions he con- 
tributed an article which must arouse grave 
misgivings in the hearts of all those inter- 
ested in the future of that great republic and 
of the world in general. Visiting the East 
after having traversed the battlefields of 
Europe, he sees three centers of crisis in the 
world today: the nations at war, Russia and 
Siberia, and finally China, whose more re- 
cent developments have largely gone un- 
noticed because of distractions elsewhere. 

The writer speaks as a true friend of 
China, as an optimist, and as one not un- 
mindful of the glories of the past and of the 
inherent qualities of the Chinese race. And 
yet he has detected on his journey certain 


symptoms of failure which forebode ill for 
the future unless attention is given to them 
and an effective remedy applied. The whole 
country is still rent asunder by civil war, 
bandits rove at large, and life is in constant 
danger; in spite of reconstruction in the edu- 
cational policy the practical execution of this 
has been disappointing, and more than nine- 
tenths of the population can neither read nor 
write; political corruption is rife throughout 
the whole land. Thus the patriots are 
attempting the hopeless task of constructing 
a gigantic modern nation upon the bases of 
almost universal ignorance and of an un- 
stable moral and spiritual life. Worst of all, 
some of the leaders in high quarters are sell- 
ing out their native land to foreign emis- 
saries. 

Money will not save the nation, for even 
if foreign loans were negotiated at present 
much of the money would be stolen. An 
army cannot save China; the provinces with 
most soldiers are the ones that are being 
devastated by undisciplined mobs in uni- 
form. Mere materialistic or scientific edu- 
cation will not suffice. Most of the men who 
are squeezing and robbing their country 
today are educated men who are operating 
through scientific experts and engineers 
trained abroad. Little hope can be placed 
in ancient and venerable religious systems 
which are vainly striving to rejuvenate. 

As Dr. Eddy sees it, China stands today 
between two hostile forces which are being 
brought to bear upon her in her hour of 
national humiliation. The one is the force 
of a godless and selfish materialism, which 
may seem to exploit her, to keep her divided 
and broken, to trade upon the perfidy of her 
rulers and seize control of her resources. 
The other is the force of organized Christian 
effort seeking to strengthen China where she 
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is weak, to raise a new and better leadership 
from within, and to hold her to work out her 
own salvation and utilize her vast resources 
for the enrichment of her toiling millions. 

If the first set of forces gains control, then 
the organization of more than five hundred 
millions of the yellow race on a basis of 
materialism and militarism will be a menace 
to the whole world. 


Awakening Among the Middle 
Classes of India 


Mr. H. A. Popley, writing in the Inter- . 


national Reveiw of Missions, gives a most 
illuminating account of the new interest in 
life recently manifesting itself in the ranks 
of the middle classes of South India, com- 
prising altogether about 69 per cent of the 
total population, and occupied mostly in 
the trades, agriculture, and industry. 
Hitherto conservatism and _ traditional 
formalism have marked their lives; it was 
useless to aspire to the position of a Brah- 
min; they were not subject to the indignities 
of the lower castes and outcasts. Every- 
thing which Providence sent, whether sun- 
shine or rain, was accepted with patient 
submissiveness though with an occasional 
grumble. But the twentieth century is 
making changes even here, and submissive- 
ness is giving place to criticism and to a 
political, social, and even religous ambition, 
which is new to the Indian mind. 
Non-Brahmin conferences are being held 
throughout the country, devoted to the 
consideration of questions of pressing inter- 
est to the middle classes. They are claim- 
ing a larger share in the political control of 
the land, contesting with the Brahmin 
caste their former monopoly of govern- 
mental favor. The whole national social 
structure of the caste system is coming 
in for serious inquiry and protest. The 
following quotations indicate the more 
recent attitude both to the higher and to 
the more inferior strata of society: “If you 
as a community will raise yourself and try 


your best to improve your position, and 
shake off this habit of social inferiority and 
think you are equal to the highest caste in 
the land, your position is assured.” ‘The 
first duty we have to undertake is the 
prompt and effective removal of the dis- 
abilities imposed on the low castes, especially 
the depressed classes, in the name in many 
cases of religion.” Against the spirit of the 
missionary propaganda it was protested: 
“Christians preach as if they alone pos- 
sessed tickets to heaven, and all others must 
bow down to them before they could obtain 
deliverance.” 

This incipient democratic protest, com- 
ing from the very heart of India’s masses 
is a challenge which should be responded 
to by all that is democratic in Christianity. 


Germany and Islam in East Africa 


In a paper upon German East Africa 
appearing in the Geographical Journal for 
March, the author, Mr. Owen Letcher, 
writes thus with reference to the relation of 
the German missionary societies and the 
German government: 

The main industrial influence in the great 
portion of the country has been that of the mis- 
sionaries. Missionary stations are plentiful, 
and around nearly every one of them a large 
area of ground has been intensively cultivated. 
Many of these stations are beautiful and show 
great diligence. Some of the gardens are lovely 
in the extreme. The buildings are invariably of 


The attitude of the Imperial Government 
toward religion in their East African possession 
has been somewhat perplexing in a nation pro- 
fessing Christianity. While Lutheran missions 
have received support from the Fatherland, 
proofs have been obtained of the desire of the 
German Government to foster Mohammedan- 
ism by every means in its power. Their reason 
for this seeming inconsistency was doubtless to 
imbue their black troops with the fanatical spirit 
of Islam, and to preach a Holy War when the 
occasion arose. I do not think it is generally 
known that at their fortified posts along the 
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southern border they flew the Mohammedan 
flag alongside the red, black, and white of their 


Civil administrations are now beginning to 
cope with the various problems in the conquered 
territory which press for solution. The unrest 
resulting from over three years of war in which 
native soldiers have been taught to kill white 
men is not likely to be the least of the difficulties 
that the administration will have to face. Ques- 


RELIGIOUS 


The Roots of Law 


A child gets his ideas of how to act from 
four main sources, which constitute the 
great roots of law in his life. Dr. Luther 
Weigle, writing in the Pilgrim Magazine of 
Religious Education, gives these as habit, 
imitation, authority, and social initiative. 

A child derives his principles of action, 

in the first place, from his own experiences 
and their results. “A burnt child dreads 
the fire.” He has learned a natural law and 
derived from it a principle of action, for the 
child is continually re-working his experi- 
ence. 
A child derives principles of action, again, 
from what he observes in the behavior and 
experience of others. Psychologists may de- 
bate over the mechanism of imitation. 
Nevertheless the persons we meet and live 
with are the most real and interesting of ex- 
perience’s data. To adapt ourselves to 
them is one of the most immediate of life’s 
problems, upon the solution of which our 
well-being largely depends. Little minds 
and bodies are especially plastic to this 
stimulus. 

Authority also has its part to play. No 
wise parent will just let his children alone in 
the midst of natural forces and social expe- 
riences to understand these as best they may. 
The risks are too great, and life is too com- 
plex. He will therefore tell his children 
things that would cost too much were they 
left simply to the teaching of experience; he 
will command when commandment is 
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tions of religion also loom large. Many natives 
have deserted the Cross for the Crescent during 
the war, and the whole subject of mission influ- 
ence and organization will have to be recon- 
sidered. It is of much interest to learn that 
through the agency of the British Mission to the 
Vatican it has been arranged that all the missions 
of the Roman Catholic faith in German East 
Africa will be taken over by missionaries of the 
same religion, but of British origin. 


EDUCATION 


needed, and to misdeeds he will annex pun- 
ishments; only thesé commands and pun- 
ishments must reflect the real laws of life, 
natural, moral, and social. 

But a child’s principles of action are not 
fully his own until they have passed from a 
merely adaptive to an initiative basis, 
namely, to a desire to enter helpfully and 
creatively into the common life of men. 
One becomes really law-abiding, not be- 
cause he must but because he wants to do 
his share and make his contribution to the 
good of the group. Children respond to this 
impulse much more readily than has been 
supposed. Through intentionally seeking 
their co-operation this sense of responsibility 
will find an early development. In this way 
civil law, natural law, and moral law, which 
are too often thought of as merely external 
restraints, will become an abiding inner 
principle of action. 


A City Organized for Religious 
Education 


There has come to our hands the prospec- 
tus of an exceedingly interesting community 
experiment which already seems to have 
passed the experimental stage and bids fair 
to serve as a model for other cities which are 
contemplating a similar undertaking. The 
Malden (Massachusetts) Council of Reli- 
gious Education, organized three years ago, 
“consists of about one hundred citizens who 
are actively interested in the promotion of 
moral and religious education in the city of 
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Malden.” This council furnishes the finan- 
cial backing and the administration of the 
school. The expenses are provided for 
through the generosity of farsighted citizens 
of the town, and by a small tuition fee of 
two dollars per semester. 

The school is interdenominational, and 
by means of the hearty co-operation of local 
talent with some of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity a comprehensive curriculum has been 
submitted for the following year, consisting 
of sixteen courses in all, dealing with bibli- 
cal, pedagogical, and social-service topics. 

A noteworthy feature is the attempt to 
combine the more serious task of study with 
chorus work for both old and young. The 
time-table is so arranged that every Tuesday 
afternoon and evening are largely given up 
to the activities of the school. From 4:00 
to 6:00 P.M. the boys and girls under four- 
teen years of age meet for their choral re- 
hearsals; from 7:15 to 7:55 P.M. the young 
people and the adult choirs meet for vocal 
training; and the remaining time until 
9:30 P.M. is divided into two class periods 
of about forty minutes each. The regular 
yearly schedule, which is divided into two 
semesters, begins November 5 and closes 
May 5s. This includes, besides the regular 
weekly classes, three musical festivals and 
several public lectures given by men and 
women of national reputation, the aim evi- 
dently being to make the institute as big an 
asset to the community as possible. Upon 
the proper completion of three years’ studies 
a diploma of graduation will be issued to the 
successful students. 


An Enlarged Commission on Chris- 
tian Education 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of this Commission, held in New York City 
on November 8, important action was taken 
with a view to extending the scope and the 
functions of the commission. 

The new commission is to be composed of 
twenty representatives selected from each 


of the following organizations: the Council 
of Church Boards, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, the Sunday School Council, 
the World Sunday School Association, and 
the Convening Committee of the Theological 
Seminaries of North America, thus making 
it a thoroughly representative body of all 
those departments of the church which are 
interested in Christian education. 

Resolutions were passed urging upon the 
enlarged commission a revision of its inter- 
ests and activities with a view to meeting 
the new conditions growing out of the war, 
and to this end an assembly was to be called 
at an early date for the detailed considera- 
tion of the same. It was urged that the 
Federal Council of Churches recognize this 
new Commission on Christian Education as 
its accredited educational agency, to which 
shall be referred all matters of a religious 
educational nature; and furthermore, in 
order to facilitate co-operation in admin- 
istration, that the various executive sec- 
retaries of the new commission locate their 
headquarters in the building now occupied 
by the Federal Council. The request was 
also made that the General War-Time 
Commission include in its budget for a co- 
operative financial campaign of the churches 
a sum sufficient to meet the needs of the 
Commission on Education, the next meeting 
of which is called for December 11 in 
Atlantic City. 


A Religious Interpretation of 
Democracy 


The October number of Religious Edu- 
cation presents the following succinct state- 
ment of the preceding subject: 

The strategic hour of democracy is at hand. 
Our hearts are buoyed not alone by the expec- 
tation that wrongs will be righted, but by the 
hope that rights will be realized. 

We seek not alone government for all by the 
consent and through the co-operation of the gov- 
erned, but also government—that is, social 
organization—for the special project of the high- 
est good of all. 
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If the new democracy means freedom in social 
control and co-operation for high ends, how shall 
men learn to know the truly worthy ends? 
What shall this new democracy mean? This 
is the comprehensive problem of religious edu- 
cation. It involves serious questions: How may 
we train lives so that living in a democracy may 
be a religious experience? How may we cause 
spiritual purposes to become dominant in the 
lives and affairs of men? How may the realiza- 
tion of such purposes become the real product 


of democracy ? 


The ideal of a democracy of the spirit, real- 
ized through education, involves many intensely 
practical problems; it is likely to call for a re- 
organization of our processes of instruction and 
training that they may furnish an experience in 
democracy; it will call for new courses prepared 
in the light of specific needs. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Leaders of the Christian church and all 
directors of public thought will not fail to 
be interested in the growing movement 
in favor of a more extensive federal aid and 
control of education. Writing in the 
Standard, Mr. O. R. Lovejoy contributes a 
stimulating article advocating more liberal 
federal support of education throughout the 
country. 

One of the motives of this reform is the 
unequaled ability of the several states and 
counties to provide the required educational 
facilities. One county has $1,500 of tax- 
able property for each child of school age, 
while in another county of the same state 
the average was only $120. “The state of 
South Carolina has only $250,000 estimated 
for every 100 children of school age, and 
Mississippi has only $210,000; whereas 
the state of California has $1,550,000, and 
Towa has $1,270,000.” 

Again the whole problem of rural educa- 
tion is one that is clamoring for attention. 
On an average, the country child receives 
only sixty-five days of schooling for every 
one hundred days received by the city child, 
and much of this is not of the highest order. 
It has been estimated that no less than five 


million children in this country are being 
taught by boy and girl teachers who them- 
selves have less than a high-school education. 
The only way to secure better service is to 
pay for it, and this seems impossible for 
many communities and states unless through 
outside assistance. 

The purpose of federal co-operation 
should be: 

1. The improvement of rural schools by 
equalizing the length of the term, stand- 
ardizing the studies, and raising the grade 
of the teaching staff. 

2. Increased instruction of adult and 
minor illiterates. 

3. The Americanization of immigrants, 
especially those in segregated communities. 

4. The providing for physical education 
and recreation, for medical examination of 
school children, and instruction in health 
and sanitation. 

5. The raising of the requirements in 
the important field of teacher qualifications 
and increased remuneration for the pro- 
fession. 

The proposal is that the states which 
wish to obtain federal aid should make an 
appropriation equal to the amount received. 
In return, the states should guarantee 
compulsory education and medical inspec- 
tion of the children. ' 

If present defects are to be satisfactorily 
improved it seems essential that to local 
initiative must be added expert manage- 
ment and federal support, or otherwise 
our educational systems will fail woefully in 
ever-increasing demands which democracy 
will make upon them. 


The Group Plan 


Rev. H. K. Williams, in the Young’ 
People’s Service, writes as follows: 

The group plan is simply a new method of 
organizing and inspiring the young people of 
our societies. Its great value is that it works. 
Scores of pastors and other Christian leaders 
have found in it a piece of machinery that pro- 
duces enthusiastic young people’s meetings and 
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sustains the interest. Further, the method is 
so simple that it can be worked anywhere. 
Wherever it has been given a fair trial it increases 
attendance, arouses interest, and develops the 
young people. 

To inaugurate the plan, divide your society 
into four equal parts. Carefully select a leader 
for each group. Each group is then responsible 
for one meeting a month. The advantage of 
the plan is that it enlists the interest of all the 
members. One fourth of the members are 
especially interested; instead of having one 
person feeling the responsibility for each meet- 
ing, you have from five to twenty feeling that 
this meeting is theirs. 

“Plan your work and then work your plan.” 
Both are essential. The president should see to 
it that the group leaders plan and properly con- 


duct the meetings. The leader should call his 
group at least two weeks previous to the date of 
the meeting assigned. In this meeting the pro- 
gram should be completely laid out and a part 
given to each member of the group, so that 
there may be time for careful preparation. Each 
member of the group should take some specific 
part in the meeting—a subtopic, solo, prayer, 
quotation, etc. Take full advantage of all the 
lesson helps that are at your disposal. Do some 
serious thinking yourself. Be well prepared 
and brief in your remarks. There is positively 
no excuse for wasting another’s time by going 
to the meeting unprepared and rambling help- 
lessly in your talk. Remember, if you fail to 
prepare, you are preparing to fail. 

If you are doing this for Christ, do it as in 
Christ’s presence. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Report of the Meeting of the General 
War-Time Commission of 
the Churches 


The General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches of Christ in America held its sec- 
ond annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
September 24, 1918. This meeting was one 
of considerable significance, bringing to- 
gether, as it did, members of the government 
departments and 218 representatives of 29 
different denominations for conference con- 
cerning matters of vital interest to religion 
at the present time and in the future. 

In the course of the discussions the atti- 
tude of the government toward the spiritual 
interests of the soldiers and of the nation was 
clearly set forth. Secretary Daniels in his 
address spoke of the days of the Spanish 
War, when mothers were more fearful for 
the morals of their sons than for their lives. 
In this war, however, he said that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has laid stress 
upon the truth which we have so long 
refused to face, that if a man is to shoot 
straight he must live straight. 

With reference to the churches’ offer of 
camp pastors to assist the government, Sec- 


retary Keppel explained that there had been 
embarrassment in the multiplicity of such 
offers, requiring the War Department to act 
as a co-ordinating agency. He stated the 
policy of the government to be a readiness 
to accept any kind of voluntary assistance 
in an emergency, but an unwillingness to 
continue indefinitely to receive from volun- 
tary sources that service which it is the duty 
of the government itself to furnish. 

In certain matters the government is not 
only willing to accept but earnestly desires 
the help of the churches. It seeks their co- 
operation in its endeavor to secure the best- 
qualified men for service as chaplains and 
also in the matter of the suppression of social 
vice. It is recognized that the conditions 
in the army arise out of conditions in the 
community. If the results of the govern- 
ment’s interest in this matter are to be 
conserved in the reaction which may be ex- 
pected after the close of the war, it is neces- 
sary to arouse the community sentiment; 
and this can be done only with the assistance 
of the churches. With this in view there 
has recently been appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene and Sex Morality. 
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In the industrial communities which are 
arising about the great munition plants and 
shipyards, both the government and the cor- 
porations are seeking the assistance of the 
churches in caring for the workers and in 
setting before them the moral issues of war 
and of reconstruction. Locations have been 
provided in these communities for church 
buildings, and it is desirable that the de- 
nominations should co-operate in the main- 
tenance of such churches, 

In his address the Bishop of Oxford said 
that it is the duty of the churches to support 
the conscience and character of the nation 
in the present crisis. This duty, however, 
is not exhausted in affording consolation for 
the loss of life and assurance that the sacri- 
fice of these lives shall not have been in vain. 
There are certain definite things which the 
church can do by way of preparation for the 
days after the war, outlining a program 
through which the church can approach the 
new problems that are arising. 

Realizing that the time has come to begin 
thinking out what shall be the position of the 
churches with reference to many questions 
after the coming of peace, a Committee on 


the War and the Religious Outlook has been © 


organized, with Dr. Henry Churchill King 
as president, whose purpose it is “to study 
quietly as we may, deeply as we should, 
those deep spiritual implications and those 
practical questions that have to do with the 
conditions of religious life.” 

It was natural that in a meeting of so 
many denominations the note of interde- 
nominational co-operation should be em- 
phasized. Plans are being laid for a joint 
financial campaign in order to meet the 
expenses involved. 


Music as Considered by a Pastor 


The Southwestern Journal of Theology 
prints the substance of two addresses by 
Rev. Alvin Swindell before the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, in which he 
urges that both students for the ministry and 


pastors give more attention to this impor- 
tant feature of home and church life than 
they have been wont to do. 

Four considerations are set forth showing 
the prominent place which music plays in 
the human life. It is universal in time and 
place; it is heard in the treetop, the water- 
fall, and the voice of the bird. Men every- 
where have made music because they have 
felt that music sets them free. The Chris- 
tian church should be especially an expo- 
nent of music because of the conspicuous 
part which melody has played in Bible times. 
The Jewish people of Old Testament times 
were more musically inclined than many 
suppose, and they worshiped their God not 
only with song but also to the accompani- 
ment of numerous instruments. Moreover 
today music is the one international lan- 
guage, having no need of translation and 
touching the emotions directly without the 
ordinary appeal through words. Music 
makes all races akin. It is not strange then 
that the church has always found music to 
be her unfailing handmaid, when employed 
aright. There is scarcely any surer means 
of inspiration. Sankey’s voice reached 
hearts which refused to respond to Moody’s 
appeal. Sacred music breaks down the bar- 
riers, encourages fraternity, fellowship, and 
faith, and will weld the Christian world to- 
gether, for although men differ with refer- 
ence to theology they unite again in the 
songs of Zion. Perhaps more teaching is 
done by this means than by any other. In 
the early church the hymn was the creed. 
Philosophy came later. 

In view of all this the author makes a 
double appeal. The first is that the study 
of music be encouraged both in the home and 
in the church, for in this way our homes 
would be made much more attractive and cul- 
tural, and our worship of God would be de- 
cidedly enriched. The second appeal is that 
the pastor take seriously to heart his duty 
to direct his people’s attention to that which 
is best and most artistic in the music at their 
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disposal. So many a popular “hit” con- 
tains sentiments that border on the vulgar 
and music that is trashy, and its entrance 
into our homes is worse than the invasion 
of armies. Lord Chatham said that if he 
might write the songs of a nation he cared 
not who might write its laws. The pastor 
then who thinks much of music in home and 
worship renders an incalculable service and 
reinforces his ministry. 


Is the Ministry “‘Unessential Labor’’? 


When a situation arises where organiza- 
tion fails, where money does not bring re- 
sults, who steps into the breach? It is the 
dealer in ideas and ideals—the pastor. 
Thus writes W. M. Houghton in the World 
Outlook. 

It was the biggest labor problem the 
country had ever faced. We just had to 
have the ships to win the war. We had the 
money, we had the materials, but where 
were we going to get the 100-per-cent- 
efficient man power we needed ? 

In one large shipyard fifteen hundred 
men from the most important departments 
were idle. German propaganda, coupled 
with a lack of patriotism, was doing deadly 
work. “Give the workers more money” 
was the cry. And wages went up to nearly 
double their size. “Fine,” said the work- 
man. But he began to lay off two or 
three days a week and joyously spend his 
money. 

Whereupon the organizing geniuses of the 
shipbuilding industry met in consultation. 
“Tt’s a matter of patriotism, not money,” 
said Dr. Charles A. Eaton. He reasoned it 


out like this: If Brown, the riveter, could be 
brought to see that his work was just as 
essential as that of the man in the trenches 
he would forget his get-as-much-as-I-can- 
and-work-as-little-as-possible-for-it attitude. 
Class consciousness would fade before 
national consciousness. 

So the November conference proved to 
be the starting-point of a new movement. 
Ministers all over the country volunteered 
their services and went from shipyard to 
shipyard with stirring messages of higher 
ideals. The scene of the first meeting was 
Quincy, Massachusetts; the speaker was 
Dr. Eaton himseif; the time was February; 
and the temperature registered seventeen be- 
low zero. Thousands of workmen crowded 
to hear him, and before he had finished he 
had raised the temperature of patriotism in 
that chilled spot to the boiling-point. It has 
stayed there. 

“The improvement in morale here is 
simply miraculous,” wrote the authorities of 
the plant to Dr. Eaton a day or two later. 
“Can’t you play a return engagement ?” 
And another: “Our entire organization is 
now awake to the full importance of the task 
and is driving as it never did before to win 
the war.” And again: ‘There is no doubt 
about the influence you are having. It is 
upward and onward in ship production.” 

But this difficulty arose: the shipyard 
workers were speeding up at such a tremen- 
dous rate that they were running out of 
material. So the pastor has had to go to 
thousands of industrial plants and put into 
the heads and hearts of the workers these 
big ideas of patriotism and service. 
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China From Within. By Charles Ernest Scott. 


New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 327. $1.75.. 


No better book on China from the missionary 
point of view has appeared in recent years. It 
is both fresh and interesting, although it deals 
with a subject that might seem a trifle stale 
from much repetition. It is at once scholarly 
and evangelical; scholarly in that its opening 
chapters give a really masterly summing up 
of China’s potential greatness and of the prob- 
lem of its present political condition, and 
evangelical in that its author’s chief concern is 
the application of the Christian evangel to 
Chinese society. With a frankness not quite 
usual he allows it to be seen that his major 
interest is neither sociology, nor philanthropy, 
nor medicine, nor education, nor general inspira- 
tional and uplift work, but the introduction of 
ge Christ to the mind and heart of the people. 

gives abundantly, what it is often so difficult 
to get from the modern missionary, detailed 
illustration of the actual working of the gospel 
in human life and of the reaction of it upon 
Chinese homes and village communities. It is 
all entertaining, much of it is dramatic or 

thetic in its human interest, and some of it is 
ttening to the spirit. It will be especiall 
acceptable to those who like to read of the mod- 
ern Acts of the Apostles, and who, like Jonathan 
Edwards, find their hearts warmed and cheered 
even in hearing of the triumphs of the Kingdom. 

The chapters of the book were first delivered 
as the Students’ Lectures on Missions at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1914-15. 


The New Orthodoxy. By Edward Scribner 
Ames. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. viit+127. $1.00. 


This is an admirable summing up of an 
attitude to religion so widely prevalent in our 
day as to be characteristic of it, perhaps enough 
so to lay claim to the somewhat dubious title of 
the new orthodoxy, if that be conformity to 
current standards. As the author says, “All 
who truly dwell in this new world of the natural 
and social sciences have certain attitudes and 
habits of thought in common. These consti- 
tute the new orthodoxy of method and spirit.” 
Religion is conceived as “‘essentially the dra- 
matic movement of the idealizing, outreaching 
life of man in the midst of his practical social 
tasks.” Its interests are found in the drama 
of the present life, and its task and goal are the 
building of an ideal city out of human society. 

The contrast between the new and old ortho- 
doxy is drawn with discrimination and feeling, 
and the taste and temper of the. whole argument 
are excellent. It is pervaded with a sane opti- 


mism and a generous ap age and carries 
the consent of the reader even when, as repeat- 
edly happens, he is not quite sure whither the 
argument is leading. 

But the approving reader is left on reflection 


with an uneasy feeling that something is want-. 


ing, after all, for a faith that is to stand the test 


of time and to be as broad as the need of human-” * 
ity. We have certainly outgrown the ortho-. 


doxy of yesterday, and yet there is somethi 


about the — religion of the Psalmists and_ 
Jesus and Paul that appeals to us’ 


Isaiah an 
still, even though the modern attitude seems 
almost oblivious of its existence. The work of 
our hands in building the new city for humanity 
is very satisfying to those who are deeply en- 

ed in it, and those who are so fortunate as to 

wise and strong and busy and contented 
can almost find in it an adequate religion for 
their conscious wants. But the old world is 
for the most part very needy still, and persist- 
ently hungers for a religion that shall keep 
within sight of those realities that had so large 
a o in the timeless message of Jesus—the 
holiness of God, the wretchedness of sin, the 
assurance of a Father’s pity and help, and the 
far outlook to life without an end. these 
things the new orthodoxy seems somehow to be 
unconscious—though at heart it surely cannot 
be—and so far seems likely to share the lot of 
all orthodoxies until now. 


Christian Ethics in the World-War. By W. 
Douglas Mackenzie. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1918. Pp. xit+192. $1.00. 


This is a scholarly and vigorous discussion 
of the question whether there are any circum- 
stances in which it is the moral and religious 
duty of a government to engage in war. It is 
addressed especially to pacifists and to those 
who look upon war and its horrors with real 

iritual dismay, and is an earnest effort to 
} eg not only that the above-mentioned ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative, but 
that, especially in the present war, Christian 
responsibility leaves no choice but to support in 
the fullest degree the allied governments. 

As might be expected from such an author, 
the discussion is carried through on a high 
plane of dignity and of loyalty to the teaching 
of Jesus. Strong common sense characterizes 
it throughout. There is no suggestion of hys- 
teria or abuse of the enemy, but his indictment 
of the wrongs that Germany has done to civiliza- 
tion lacks nothing of fervency or incisiveness. 
Thus, speaking of the collected utterances of 
German pastors regarding the war, he records 
the judgment that “seldom in the checquered 
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history of Christian thought has a mass of 
—- been expressed that can equal this in 
e qualities which we may summarize as gro- 
ue, immoral, and blasphemous.” 
ere is a careful study of the respective 
functions of church and state, leading to the 
affirmation that it is the duty of the Christian 
citizen to stand by the state and to share in 
the divinely ordained task of maintaining 
“the basic moral order on which the structure 
of civilized life is erected.” The chapters on 
ethical values and ethical gains in the war are 
of unusual interest and cogency. It is difficult 
to resist his final conclusion that this war, when 
carried to the right issue, will be another proof 
of the divine power of the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. 
Morgan. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1917. Pp.x+272. 45. 6d. 


This book contains a very distinctive mes- 
sage. Of works available in English there is 
probably no other so valuable as this for 
exhibiting the latest results of investigation 
upon Paul in relation to both his Jewish and 
his gentile environment. While the author 
recognizes Paul’s large debt to Judaism he also 
finds that Hellenistic religion and religious 
nt were vital factors in the apostle’s 

eology. 

Jewish apocalyptic is perceived to have been 
the basal factor in Paul’s world-view, but his 
doctrine of demons and his pessimistic estimate 
of the present cosmic order also show very close 
kinship to characteristic items of Hellenistic 
thinking. ‘Indeed,’ says our author, “it is 
by no means easy to decide how much of Paul’s 
demonology is derived from Jewish and how 
much from pagan sources.” Similarly Paul’s 
deprecatory estimate of fleshly existence is 
thought to show distinct marks of Greek ‘influ- 
ence superimposed upon the primitive apocalyp- 
tic straturh. 

The Pauline doctrine of Christ’s person is 
also discovered to contain both Jewish and 
Hellenistic elements. Starting from the primi- 
tive Christian belief in Jesus as the Messiah 
exalted after death to a position of official 
dignity at God’s right hand in heaven, Paul 

over to the more distinctly Hellenistic 
notion of Christ’s lordship over the worship- 
ing community. We are even told that it was 
through the influence of Hellenistic religion that 
the title Lord was adopted «4 the Christian 
church as the designation for itshead. Similarly 
Paul’s view of Christ as God’s intermediary in 
creation and redemption is traced to a Graeco- 
Oriental source. In this connection it is some- 
what surprising to read that the redemptive 
significance of Christ’s death and resurrection 
is entirely independent of the redemptive the- 
ology of the various pagan mystery religions in 


which dying and rising savior-gods were wor- 
shiped. On the other hand the influence of 
both Hellenistic religious philosophy and the 
mystery cults is em in Paul’s doctrine 
of the mystical union of Christ with the believer. 
The apostle’s views of regeneration are sum- 
marized thus: ‘Anthropological dualism, mi- 
raculous transformation; death, and resurrection 
of the savior-god—these conceptions came to 
him, not from the Old Testament or from 
udaism, but from the ecstatic mystical piety of 
hilo and the oriental cults.” 

Paul is found to be distinctly Hellenistic 
—_ in his fondness for ecstasy and in his 
idea of divine knowledge, whose affinities are 
not with the knowledge of God brought by the 

+ we and by Jesus but with the gnosis of 

ellenistic religion. But our author will not 
admit that Paul so far allied himself with the 
popular religious thinking of the gentile world 
as to interpret the rites of baptism and the Lord’s 
~— sacramentally. It is admitted that 
I Cor. 10:14-22 unmistakably contains the 
idea of a mystical union of Christ to be effected 
through the Supper, but we are asked to believe 
that at this point Paul was merely accommodat- 
ing himself to the ideas of the Corinthians, while 
holding his own contrary opinions temporarily 
in abeyance. 

Paul’s independence of both his Jewish and 
his gentile environment is also fully appreciated, 
and his own creative significance is amply 
recognized. His contribution to the ethical 
side of gentile religious life is particularly 
stressed, and the force of his own vigorous 
religious personality is always kept in mind. 
On the whole, however, the book is concerned 
far more with Paul’s theology than with his 
own personal religious living. It is a 
larly stimulating volume dealing with the most 
recent aspects of Pauline study. 


The Gospel of Buddha. By Paul Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1917. 
Pp. xx+311. $1.00. 


This volume is a compilation of Buddhistic 
scriptures made by the author in an attempt to 
set forth the main features of the life and 
teachings of the Buddha in “a harmonious 
and systematic form.” The present volume is 
the thirteenth edition of the book in English, 
the first having appeared in 1894, since which 
date it has been translated into several other 
languages. The aim of the book is at once to 
present the main tenets of the Buddhistic faith 
“upon which all Buddhists may stand as upon 
common ground,” and to secure for Buddhism a 
more sympathetic appreciation from the Chris- 
tian world. A compilation always presents a 
difficult task to the reviewer, and this one is no 
exception. In the main two criticisms suggest 
themselves after a persual of the work. The 
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ion. The book contains 
in convenient form a careful selection of Bud- 
dhistic scriptures, arranged, as is claimed, in a 
pretty, harmonious, and systematic form, so as to 
resent much that is common to Buddhistic 
beliefs as popularly conceived. The other 
criticism is more adverse, viz., that the harmony 
and the system which the compiler had evolved 
are at the expense of any historic and scientific 
sense in the treatment of his materials. If the 
compiler had given the name of the source and 
the translation in each instance, the objection 
to the harmonizing and systematizing process 
would be less pi As it stands, 
no clue whereby the unsophisticated can 
differentiate sources which originated centuries 
apart. The historic and scientific study of all 
of the religions of the world is a great desidera- 
a, and the suggestion is ventured that an 
inoculation of that spirit into the next edition 
of the Gospel of Buddha will help the — 
materially to the attainment of his worthy 
aims. 


The Experiment of Faith. By Charles Fiske. 
New York: Revell, 1918. Pp. 180. $1.00. 


In this volume Bishop Fiske has issued 
fifteen addresses given before gro -—< students 
in response to their own request that he should 
discuss fundamental Christian doctrines instead 
of subjects connected with the war. He carries 
consistently through the addresses the idea that 
faith is not a matter of intellectual assent to a 
creed, but rather the consent of the whole per- 
sonality to a real relationship with God as he is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. The titles are chosen 
carefully to avoid the os ge a of formal dis- 
cussions of conventional theological subjects. 
For example, ‘‘Letting Oneself Go” is a title 
that might arrest attention when the word 
“Consecration” would cause a reader to finger 
the pages rapidly. The first address is “‘Un- 
attached Followers,’ and is a strong appeal 
for the claims of Christianity upon the men and 
women who for various reasons seem to recog- 
nize no allegiance to Christ. The last chapter 
is a fearless facing of the greater days in imme- 
diate prospect under the title for 
Reality.” There isan admirable presentation of 
the naturalness of the Christian life and the 
daily practice of immortality under the caption 
““Where the Sky Begins.” The author knows 
the modern we A mind and speaks clearly 
to it. Many sentences stick; for example, 
“Live true to the faith you have, and it will 
grow; hold it in disuse, and it will go.” The 


ere is 


of Christianity, for clearness, and for frankness 
of discussion. 

The Progress of Church Federation. By 

Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Revell, 

1918. Pp. 191. $1.00. 

Students of the movement toward church 
federation and all who are interested in o 
ized religious activity will enjoy this clear 
sketch of the growth of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America by its secre- 
tary. One is impressed with the sweep of the 
Council’s activities, the steadiness of its growth, 
and the worth of the work thus far done. It is 
not a boastful book, but reserved in temper and 
comprehensive in its presentation of facts. 


The Call of a World-Task in War Time. By 
J. Lovell Murray. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement, 1918. Pp. 214. 
$0.60. 


This is one of the best books for study-classes 
that has been issued in a long time. It is 
stimulating; it brings students to face the most 
serious factors in the age world-situation; 
it is written with a warm glow of feeling but 
without hysterics. The subjects are progres- 
sively The references to recent 
literature are excellent. ‘A World-Program 
in the Church” is a chapter that every layman 
and minister could read and study with profit. 
The book is inexpensive and we commend it 
highly for use in the churches as well as for 


private reading and study. 


The Way of Life. By Henry Churchill King. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. 129. 
$0.60. 


One of President King’s most profitable 
volumes is The Ethics of Jesus. The chapters 
from this book which treat the Sermon on the 
Mount have been reprinted with minor changes 
under the new title, together with two brief 
chapters discussing the war and the 
of Jesus. Attention will be directed most natu- 
rally to these sections. They oppose the extreme 
pacifist positions with earnest and convincing 
argument. ‘Thus they furnish an excellent com- 
plement to recent work by Fosdick and Speer. 
On the whole the book is admirably adapted to 
use in a study-class or for private reading. The 
outside title is too indistinct and it” should 
have been bound more durably if it is to be used 
practically or preserved permanently. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


HOW TO INTERPRET OLD TESTAMENT 
PROPHECY 


BY I. G. MATTHEWS 


STUDY II—Continued 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NATIONS PREDICTED 


I, THE CONDEMNATION OF NATIONAL EVILS 


Fifth day.—§ 26. Amos 6:3-6; Isa. 5:8. Wealth was wrongly used. 
Read and note that luxury and gluttony existed side by side with poverty and 
want. Some in their desire for landed estates had not only bought up the houses 
of their poorer countrymen but had acquired possession of the village commons, 
so that the poor man lost many of the ancient privileges. In a community where 
wealth is rapidly increasing there are always some who, with the newly acquired 
wealth, will abuse themselves or disregard the rights of others, or do both. These 
prophets have a fine standard of personal and of community ethics. Can we 
injure any member of a community without affecting the life of the whole? Can 
any group or class in society order its life without consideration of all other groups ? 
Has a man the right to spend his money in any way he may please? What was 
the principle on which these prophets condemned the life of their day? Were 
they thinking in terms of sociology or of brotherhood ? 

Sixth day.—§ 27. Hos. 4:12-13; Jer. 7:29-31; Ezek. 8:10-17. Idolatry 
and divination were very prevalent. The worship of their Canaanitish neighbors 
in the early days of their settlement, of the city of Tyre in the early days of the 
monarchy, and later still of their Assyrian overlords very strongly influenced the 
religious thought of all classes of Israelites. Many evils, not the least of which was 
sorcery, came in together with this foreign worship. The leaders from the begin- 
ning believed that Jehovah was a jealous God who was unwilling to share the hom- 
age of his people with any other. Note the excesses to which the people had gone. 
What scorn and irony these men heap on false worship. Have we any idolatry 
and divination today ? 

Seventh day.—§ 28. Isa. 30:1-5; 31:1-3. Military alliances were considered 
more important than faith in Jehovah. At the time when Judah, not without 
reason, feared an invasion by the great Assyrian army, the leaders sought a mili- 
tary alliance with Egypt. From the national standpoint this seemed good policy. 
Read and see how Isaiah clearly saw that Egypt was a “broken reed” on which the 
small nations could not rely, and he believed that if Judah kept herself free from 
national intrigues, developed her own life, and had living faith in Jehovah, he 
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would deferid her from her enemies. The power of God was greater than that of 
the most fearedenemy. How far could this principle be put into general practice ? 


II. THE CONDEMNATION OF THE UPPER CLASSES 


Eighth day.—§ 29. Mic. 3:5-7; Jer. 2:8; 5:31; 6:18. Prophet and priest 
alike were denounced as false. The function of the prophet in the early days 
was to arouse the national spirit in time of national need. In those days 
loyalty to Jehovah in the wars of conquest was the chief demand. The eighth- 
century prophets were convinced that righteousness was the test of loyalty. 
Not so those who followed in the way of the earlier school. They could not 
conceive that Jehovah could possibly forsake his people, or that they would 
not triumph. They believed that the great promises of Jehovah were racially 
conditioned; the great prophets believed these promises to have been morally 
conditioned. Hence the division in the ranks of prophecy. Those whom 
we today recognize as the true prophets freely called their neighbors false. 
The priest likewise, because his judgments were not always right and because he 
thought that sacrifice and religion were synonymous terms, was condemned 
as a false leader. In the days of conflict when Micaiah and the prophets 
are opposed to one another (see §15 preceding study), how could the com- 
mon people determine which was the false and which the true? Have all men 
moral discernment so that they may distinguish between the false and the true? 
May some of these so-called false leaders have been conscientious in their utter- 
ances? If “progressive revelation” is true, would the messages of one century be 
altogether adequate for the following century in the Old Testament times ? 

Ninth day.—§ 30. Mic. 3:9-11; 7:3, 4; Isa. 1:23; 3:12. The rulers and 
princes were incompetent and dishonest. The picture painted in these extracts 
is a very black one indeed but no worse than the actual situation. The rule was 
oriental, and the universality of graft and all types of dishonesty is well known. — 
That the prophets should free themselves from the custom and the system of 
their day is proof patent of their inspiration. 

Tenth day.—§ 31. Amos 4:1-3; Isa. 3:16-26. The women were frivolous 
and dissolute. They do not escape the condemnation of these prophets. Read 
and note that the picture shown is one of utter corruption. When the women 
of a nation are given over to excess and profligacy, then indeed “‘the whole head is 
sick and the whole heart faint.” 

Eleventh day.—§ 32. Jer. 24-10. The poor people when they had oppor- 
tunity were worse than their lords. After the princes had been carried into 
captivity in 597 B.C., those who remained behind, mostly poor people, had unusual 
opportunities. Many of them became leaders in the land. But they seem to 
have been both incompetent and unjust. Not only were they not better than those 
who had been carried away, but they were worse. They were the basket of bad 
figs, so bad that they could not be eaten, says our prophet. 

All classes from the top to the bottom were corrupt. All were “laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that deal corruptly. They had forsaken 
Jehovah and had despised the Holy One of Israel.”” There were no words too 
strong to characterize their condition, and no suffering could be too great as punish- 
ment for their sin. Hence the nation must go into captivity. 
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III. THE DESTRUCTION OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH INEVITABLE 


Because of their moral convictions the prophets were convinced of the cer- 
tainty of national ruin. The means ordained to bring about this destruction 
were not always the same. The neighboring nation that at the time possessed 
the greatest military forces and had the most pronounced world-ambitions was 
usually, in the hand of God, considered to be the instrument for this accomplish- 
ment. The Assyrian or the Scythian, the Egyptian or the Babylonian, the one 
on the horizon at the time usually filled the vision of the seer and made definite 
his message of destruction. But while the instrument changed the certainty 
remained. The details of the punishment might not be clear, but the fundamental 
moral law that the guilty nation must be punished was axiomatic. This certainty 
became the commonplace of the pre-exilic prophets. A few illustrations out of 
the many may be carefully studied. 

Twelfth day.—§ 33. Amos 3, 2, 11:15; 5:2, 3, 16-20, 27. The unnamed 
adversary from beyond Dan and beyond Damascus was no doubt well known to 
all who heard Amos. The great Assyrian nation was clearly on the horizon. Only 
a decade before this, Assyria had made, in 773 B.C., a victorious expedition against 
Damascus. Its army actually did come to Palestine and conquer parts of the 
country or exact tribute in 738, 734, 722, 711, and 701 B.c. How complete does 
the prophet say that the destruction is going to be? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 34. Amos 8:7-10. Note the intensity af Amos’ picture. 
So intense is the terror that nature is represented as in deepest sympathy with 
bereft Israel. Is this picture of the sun putting on mourning and the earth 
staggering and reeling under the great calamity to be understood literally or 
poetically? Is language ever an adequate medium to express great ideas? Must 
not a writer always bring every symbol under tribute to do justice to his 
thought? Is it any wonder then that this coming tragedy to Israel was 
expressed in cosmic significance? Must we be careful about always reading the 
prophets literally ? 

Fourteenth day.—§ 35. Hos. 2:9-13; 4:3. Hosea prophesied about 740 B.c., 
perhaps some twenty years later than Amos. However, moral conditions were 
unchanged, and his picture of destruction is essentially the same as that of the 
earlier prophet. Compare it with that of Amos, and while the language and much 
of the imagery differ, showing originality, note that in content it is a duplicate. 
The punishment that Amos believed to be so imminent that he spoke of it as 
already accomplished (Amos 5:2) has not yet arrived. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 36. Hos. 7:16; 8:13; 9:6. A pro-Egyptian party existed 
in Israel at this time. The prophet was indignant that the nation should put 
its trust in the strength of Egypt rather than in Jehovah, its God. He was sure 
that it was going to suffer for this. He saw no more appropriate penalty for this 
sin than that the Israelites should be conquered and taken captive by Egypt 
herself. But we find later that they suffered from Egypt only in so far as she was 
not able to help them in their hour of need. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 37. Hos. 9:17; 10:6, 7; 11:5, 6. In the first verse the 
destination of the captives is very general among the nations. In the other two 
passages the vision seems clearer. They are not going to go to Egypt. Assyria 
is their destination. How can we account for this difference between the passages 
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for the fifteenth and the sixteenth days? Would difference in time help to 
solve the question? Did Hosea see more clearly the details of the days ahead in 
the sixteenth study than in the earlier one? Ifso, what would that indicate as to 
prediction? Was he as much interested in the details as in the moral principle ? 
Do these variations invalidate his ethical message? Assyria must have been at 
the time of the writing of this on the move westward. The conclusion here is 
very accurate. Was it not very likely to have been based on the knowledge of the 
historic facts? Could predictions as accurate be made of the termination of the 
present great world-war ? 

Seventeenth day.—§ 38. Isa. 7:10-25. This passage belongs to 734 B.C. 
Tribute had been paid to the Assyrian in 738 B.c. But Israel and Judah had 
scarcely suffered. The doom had in no way been adequate to the transgression, 
and the condemnation is as lurid as ever. Judah, however, is now of special 
interest, for the prophet is a native of Jerusalem. There is no doubt in his mind 
the Assyrian is the avenger of Jehovah. In fact, the enemy must at this time have 
been almost to the gate of Damascus. Compare the picture here with that of 
Amos and Hosea respectively. Note the poetic imagery and the originality. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 39. Isa. 5:26-30; 10:5, 6, 28-32. The Assyrian army, 
the “‘rod”’ of the anger of Jehovah, is on the march. General characteristics are 
found in the first section to be studied. In the last section we find the road the 
army might have taken in the land of Palestine. Isaiah is painting a picture. 
The Assyrians are coming. He does not know yet by what route, but only that 
they will soon be near. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 40. Mic. 3:12; Isa. 37:21-35. The utter destruction 
of Jerusalem is the climax of the message of Micah. No conditions are indi- 
cated in his drastic utterance. The city is the cesspool of iniquity to his mind, 
and its complete overthrow alone will meet the demands of a moral God. The 
study in Isaiah comes from a historical section which may not in its present form 
have come from the pen of the prophet. There is no doubt, however, that it 
contains the historical fact. It is quite possible that Isaiah in the hour of the 
extremity of Jerusalem believed that Jehovah would defend his heritage. The 
message of Isaiah and the deliverance of the city would come from a time shortly 
after that of Micah. How can two messages to the same people at almost if not 
quite the same time be so diametrically opposite? Would it seem that those who 
preserved and canonized the writings of the prophets had any theory of inspira- 
tion that made it necessary for all details to be in agreement ? 

Twentieth day.—§ 41. Jer. 5:i5s-19; 6:22-26. This study comes from 
about 626 B.c. Since the time of Isaiah when the North Kingdom was conquered 
and many of the people carried away captive, the South had continued its inde- 
pendence. A great religious reaction against Jehovah worship took place in the 
time of Manasseh. The normal conditions had in nowise improved, and religious 
rites that were abhorrent to the true prophets were introduced. Hence the 
rebellious and apostate nation must fall. During the early days of Jeremiah the 
Scythian hordes (see an encyclopedia) were overrunning Mesopotamia and threat- 
ening the land of Palestine, and they became the terror even of the Egyptians. 
These sections show clearly that Jeremiah expected that Judah was going to be 
punished for her sins by these people. The way they ravished the country 
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(5:17), their battle array (6:23), the dismay they caused (6:24-25), their far- 
distant home, and their language (5:15)—all these find their most adequate 
background in the feared Scythian attacks. Furthermore at this time Babylon 
as a fighting force was scarcely on the Palestinian horizon. History, however, 
is quite clear that these people wrought no serious damage to Judah. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 42. Jer. 9:10-21; 15:1-4. It is difficult to date these 
passages with assurance. They are probably earlier than 604 B.c. They thus 
are twenty years later than the preceding study. The Scythians are no longer 
a menace, for they have retired back to the North, leaving only a few traces of their 
inroads on the South. But coming calamity is no less certain to the prophet now 
than hitherto. Armies may fade away without fulfilling their supposed task, but 
moral principles are ever operative. Note that the curse is coming because of the 
sins of Manasseh. In how far are people punished for the sins of their ancestors ? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 43. Jer. 20:3-6; 25:8-10. These passages belong 
to 597 and 604 B.C. respectively. Nebuchadrezzar was the king on the Babylonian 
throne. This was by this time the great world-power of the North. Assyria had 
fallen, and her western outposts had gone into the hand of her successor. The 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar had already defeated those of Egypt at Carchemish. 
Babylonia was therefore the overlord of Palestine. The result of intrigues, of 
which Jeremiah no doubt was aware, would inevitably bring the Babylonian 
armies to the West to reduce them to subjection. Undoubtedly the moral degener- 
acy and religious apostasy of the nation were to Jeremiah adequate cause for 
the coming disaster. The army of Nebuchadrezzar which came in 597 B.C. re- 
duced the country to vassalage and deported 10,000 of the chief people of the land. 


IV.. FOREIGN NATIONS LIKEWISE MUST SUFFER FOR THEIR SINS 


While Israel occupied a place of special privilege and responsibility in the 
thought of the prophets, yet the principles of morality are of universal application. 
The nations that received chief condemnation were, as was natural, those that lay 
in closest proximity to Israel. They and their guilt were better known than 
others. The vision of the prophet, however, at times sweeps the known world 
and brings within its scope even those who were on the farthest boundaries. The 
sins for which they are condemned are essentially the same as those laid up against 
Israel. The condemnation, as in the case of Israel, constantly varies. A few 
passages will indicate the interest and the spirit of these predictions. 

Twenty-third day—§ 44. Amos 1:3—2:3. This passage from the first 
writing prophet (760 B.c.) is now quite familiar to the student. Note the nations 
that are cursed. They are close on the borders of the Holy Land. The prophet 
is quite familiar with their evils. What punishment is to be visited on each 
nation? The terms are very general. They stand for those evils that most 
frequently swept those nations. The sword, fire, famine, pestilence, were all well 
known and frequent visitors. The definite details of the visitations, the when or 
the how, are not suggested. But as sin is there it must be punished. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 45. Ezek. 35:1-15. Jacob and Edom had an age- 
long feud (Gen. 27:41). Almost every prophet visits his wrath upon the Edomites. 
Amos in 760 B.c., Isaiah in 720 B.c., Jeremiah in 597 B.c., Obadiah in 586 B.c. or 
later, Ezekiel in the preceding passage in 585 B.c., Malachi in 450 B.c. or later, and 
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other prophetic writings that seem to belong to the second century B.c., all utter 
their judgment that Edom is in the immediate future going to suffer very great 
disaster. In the foregoing study she is to be a perpetual desolation, and her 
cities shall never be inhabited. Yet century after century passed, and as late as 

.the time of Christ, we find Edom occupying important territory in the south of 
Judah herself. Her history is somewhat obscure. Sometime before 400 B.c. she 
did suffer at the hands of the Nabataeans, who, pushing in from the desert, drove 
her from Petra, her capital. In 164 B.c. and again in 109 B.c. she was defeated by 
the leaders of the Jewish forces, but this was only temporary. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 46. Isa. 20:1-6. The historical situation is very defi- 
nite. From contemporary annals we know that it was in 711 B.c. that Sargon 
besieged and took Ashdod. We also know the local-politics of the day. Judah 
and some of the small neighboring nations had formed an alliance with Egypt for 
the purpose of holding the Assyrian at bay. Isaiah, consistent with his general 
attitude, declared, as we have read, that this alliance with Egypt, though it seems 
that at this time there was a new and apparently very strong dynasty on the Egyp- 
tian throne, would be of no avail. History, however, knows of no Assyrian inva- 
sion of Egypt for a full generation after this time. All the evidence goes to prove 
that verse 4 was not literally fulfilled. Yet Isaiah’s message was not in vain. 
Egypt may not have suffered in the way the prophet thought she would, but she 
did not save Israel from the punishment Jehovah had ordained for his people. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 47. Jer. 46:13-26. This message comes from the 
time of the reign of Nebuchadrezzar (604-561 B.C.), probably about the year 586 
B.c. .The destruction described is not only thoroughgoing and certain, but it is 
immediate. The people are to be carried into captivity, and the chief cities of 
Egypt are to be burned, so that there may be no inhabitant dwelling in them. 
It was no wonder that the writer conceived Egypt to be the destination of the 
armies of Babylonia. On the one hand this was the only power that challenged 
the world-supremacy of the ambitious military nation of the East; on the other 
the sins of Egypt were surely worthy of the severest punishment. But the words 
seem again to have run before the literal facts. It is true that it would be some- 
what hasty to argue, from the silence of all the documents of this period, that there 
was no invasion. But that there was any invasion which brought to Egypt and 
her cities the disaster spoken of in this section is utterly out of the question. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 48. Ezek. 29:1-14; 30:13-19. These selections 
belong to about the same time as the previous study. Note that they are even 
more drastic in their portrayal of Egyptian overthrow. As the prophecy is against 
a definite ruler of the house of Egypt, no doubt the hand of the destroyer is the 
same as that indicated in Jeremiah. Ezekiel also expects Nebuchadrezzar to 
conquer the land of the Nile. Notice the strange statement in 29:11, 12. The 
land is to be desolate without inhabitants for forty years, and then the Egyptians 
are going to be gathered back from the various countries where they were scattered. 
That this occurred is unthinkable. That there should be “no more a prince from 
the land of Egypt” scarcely corresponds to history. It is true that Egypt had 
passed the zenith of her glory, and that from now on her powers and hopes were 
fast dwindling. But her end lay centuries ahead. Locate on a map the cities 
named in the second section. 
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Twenty-eighth day.—§ 49. Isa. 19:18-25. Cumulative evidence indicates 
that though this passage is found in the Book of Isaiah it was not written by the 
great eighth-century prophet. In fact, it may be the very latest utterance in the 
Old Testament that touches Egypt. Note the difference of tone between this and 
the foregoing. Apparently Jehovah is known in Egypt through some of his 
people who are residents there, and through them Egyptians are to be won to the 
true worship. Sum up the features of ritual that are mentioned here. Account 
for the changed attitude toward Egypt. Why does the writer place Israel third ? 
Make a comparison of the spirit dominating this and the other passages on Egypt 
that have been studied. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 50. Ezek. 26:1-21. Ezekiel wrote this, as we see from 
the first verse, in 586 B.c. We know that about this time Nebuchadrezzar began 
his famous siege of Tyre. Notice how definite and how detailed the writer is. 
The picture is complete. Gather up the various statements that declare that 
Tyre is to fall. How irrevocable is her fate. The army of the great king 
cannot be gainsaid. Her sins are worthy of no less evil than that so graphically 
portrayed. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 51. Ezek. 29:17-21. This was written in the twenty- 
seventh year of the captivity, that is, in 570 B.c. It is the latest paragraph in 
the book. It seems to be a codicil, as the next latest date is 572 B.c. Very 
naturally it is attached to chapter 29, as it in part refers to Egypt. Read it very 
carefully and then compare it with the previous study. The history of the 
intervening sixteen years is well known. For thirteen years Nebuchadrezzar had 
laid siege to Tyre. But owing to her access to the sea he had been unable to 
reduce her. Three years before this paragraph was penned he had withdrawn his 
armies and the siege had been raised. If we read Ezekiel’s message of 586 B.c. 
literally and think of it as the writing of history in advance of events, then he surely 
suffers eclipse by the facts. But Ezekiel did not seem to worry about this. Had 
he considered his earlier message fundamentally wrong, could he not at this time 
have eliminated it? Did he regard his own words as Scripture? Did he know 
anything about a doctrine of verbal inerrancy? What must be our principle of 
interpretation to meet the facts ? 

Summary.—The prophets very clearly saw the iniquity of their own and other 
nations. They were obsessed by the certainty that punishment must fall on the 
guilty. The coming doom always seemed immediate to them. Though they use 
the historical movements of their own day to illuminate and to enforce their mes- 
sages, they do not pretend to write history beforehand. Were we to make this 
claim for them the evidence, as we have seen, would sadly reflect on the accuracy 
of many of their statements. But such was not their purpose, and so to interpret 
them would be unfair. Such would have been a very insignificant task that 
might well be left to wizards who “peep and mutter.” Their effort was far 
worthier. It was to cleanse the life of the people from the prevailing corruption, 
to quicken the moral conscience of the nation, to inculcate faith in Jehovah, and 
to render Israel a people worthy of the favor of God. Beyond that they have 

achieved the enviable position of being the most passionate, the clearest-sighted, 
and the most vital preachers of ethical and religious truth of all pre-Christian 
teachers. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. How and in how far does the growth of wealth affect morals? —~ 

2. Who was in part responsible for the revolution of Jehu, who condemned it, 
and what were the grounds? 

3. What are some of the responsibilities that belong to wealth ? 

4. What evils were introduced into Israel by her neighbors ? 

5. Why does Isaiah oppose alliances with other nations ? 

6. aoe far are the leaders of a nation responsible for the moral life of a nation ? 

7. Were the lower classes in Israel better than the upper classes? If not, why 
do they generally escape condemnation ? 

8. What was the first great nation to threaten Israel’s national existence ? 

9. How many years elapsed before the threatened inroads became actual ? 

10. Why does Hosea waver between Egypt and Assyria as the place of the 
coming captivity ? 

11. Why does Hosea finally become very definite ? 

12. In what very definite way does the message of Micah concerning Jerusa- 
lem differ from that of Isaiah ? 
, ok What nation did Jeremiah first think would be Jehovah’s avengers on 

u 

14. What nation did finally punish Judah? At what date? — 

15. What was the attitude of both Jeremiah and Ezekiel to Edom, and why? 

16. What passage, among all those studied, has the broadest and most cos- 
mopolitan outlook ? 

17. What were the fortunes of the Babylonian army with Tyre? 

18. What is the substance of the messages of Ezekiel with regard to Tyre ? 

19. Mention some of the predictions from the month’s studies that were 
fulfilled in the course of history. 

20. Mention some of those that failed, in more or less detail. 


STUDY III 


PREDICTION AND FULFILMENT 
I. PREDICTIONS RELATING TO INDIVIDUALS 


The pre-exilic prophets addressed themselves chiefly to the nation or nations. 
Group consciousness always precedes consciousness of the individual. So, only 
slowly, did the message to the individual become prominent in the Old Testament. 
The prophets came into contact with various kings, who were representative of 
the nation and warned them and often explicitly predicted their doom. Fre- 
quently they found themselves in direct conflict with influential leaders and 
rebuked them in no uncertain way. The personal temper of the prophet is often 
much in evidence. Irony, righteous indignation, scorn, and blazing anger are 
seen in these personal interviews. The wrath of heaven is invoked against these 
shortsighted leaders. Often the denunciations are in very general terms; some- 
times very picturesque and apparently very definite. Often because of scanty 
records we hear nothing more about the victim and hence can say nothing about 
the detailed fulfilment. At other times we can follow in detail the course of the 
culprit. In the following study we shall attempt to discover whether the same 
general principles hold in relation to predictions against individuals. 

First day.—§ 52. Amos 7:10-17. Amaziah the priest is cursed by Amos the 
prophet. This is the only reference we have to this priest. Amos had made a 
drastic attack on the sacrifices and offerings, and had scored the national leaders 
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on account of their self-indulgence and depravity. Read 5:21-23 and 6:1-5. 
The priest reported to the king, and then ordered Amos to go back to his own 
country. The reply of the prophet is personal and full of passion. Note the four 
curses of vs.17. They are such as commonly followed in the trail of the conqueror 
of those days. They were not new nor strange to those people. This was written 
about 760 B:c. The northern nation was conquered in 722 B.c., but suffered then 
the woes of war very lightly. Later, in 711 B.c., after a revolt, they were punished 
much more severely. While it is not beyond the range of possibility that some or 
even all of these curses fell on the family of the priest in one or the other of these 
conquests, we have no definite information. It might be questioned if, after 
forty years, the family would have remained intact so that this could have been 
carried out literally. However, this would be scarcely a necessary demand of 
interpretation. The captivity came, the people did suffer, and those who remained 
of the priestly descendants scarcely escaped the general calamity. 

Second day.—§ 53a. Isa. 22:15-25. Shebna is to be deposed and exiled. 
The reason for the attitude of Isaiah is not far to seek. Shebna held the important 
office of governor of the palace and has manifested an aggressive arrogance. He is 
building his private sepulcher in a very prominent place and is surrounding himself 
with a gorgeous retinue. Read vss. 16,18. Further, as his name indicates he is a 
foreigner, probably a Syrian. Small and backward peoples have frequently found 
it necessary to call in from their more advanced neighbors experts in finance and 
organization. When such servants of state assume airs they are never likely to be 
popular with home talent. It is quite possible that Isaiah had another grievance. 
At this time there was in Jerusalem a very strong pro-Egyptian party that was 
conscientiously opposed by Isaiah. This foreigner may have allied himself with 
this party and thus been working against what the prophet believed to be the only 
safe policy for his people. 

The history in Kings helps us here. Read II Kings 18:18, 26, 37, and note 
that at the time of the invasion of Sennacherib, 701 B.c., Shebna is a royal secretary 
and no longer the governor of the palace. Our study in Isaiah was probably 
written sometime before 701 B.c. It would seem that the post of secretary was 
not so important as that of governor. Such a removal would come to the proud 
upstart as a very great indignity. We may surely look on it as adequately meeting 
the spirit of the indignation of the prophet. Would such an utterance on the part 
of a man who was very influential in high circles in the city help to bring about its 
own fulfilment ? 

Third day.—§ 536. Re-read Isa. 22:20-23. Eliakim is to be promoted. 
The promise of Shebna’s high office is given to Eliakim, a good Hebrew, presumably 
a friend of the prophet. The great importance of the office is indicated in vss. 21, 
22. The fact that Eliakim did occupy this position of authority, and that appar- 
ently shortly after the prediction, is seen in the history recorded in II Kings 
18:26, 37. Verses 24, 25 indicate the condition of a later time. Verse 24 may be 
history. All the relatives of Eliakim had become attached to him and his office, 
thereby becoming petty grafters on the state. Favoritism toward relatives was 
quite the usual thing in oriental countries. The office-bearer has again become a 
disappointment, and as a result of his unfaithfulness the prophet asserts his 
downfall. It is the old story. The prophet’s sense of downright justice demands 
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that the man who has been derelict to his duty should be removed from his position 
of trust. Faithlessness on the part of man will be met by retribution on the part 
of God. We have no light on the later history of Eliakim. We cannot doubt 
that the great moral law was effective in his case, as always. 

Fourth day.—§ 54. Isa. 38:1-8. Hezekiah’s life is prolonged. While this 
is incorporated in the Book of Isaiah there are indications that the present literary 
form came from a time considerably after the events described. That is, at the 
time of its writing in this form it was a memory rather than a prediction. Two 
things are here combined, the returning health of Hezekiah and the deliverance of 
the city. We know the city was delivered and that the king lived and reigned for 
about fifteen years longer. Here we see one phase of the prophetic conception of 
prediction. The sick king is in imminent danger of death. He prays and weeps. 
God hears his petition and grants him a lease of fifteen more years. God was the 
sovereign ruler of His people, but he was not indifferent to their wants, their needs, 
their conduct. The prayers of a righteous man availeth much. 

Fifth day.—§ 55. Jer. 20:1-6. Pashhur the priest is cursed. Pashhur was | 
a name of ill omen to Jeremiah. Apparently another man of the same name was 
influential in landing the prophet in the dungeon (Jer. 38:1-6). The episode 
between the priest and Jeremiah is very vivid, very human. No love was lost 
on either side. It was rather undignified to find the priest slapping the face of the 
prophet, and putting him to the torture of a night in the stocks. But if Jeremiah 
controlled himself the better he was none the less passionate. The night in the 
stocks did not cool his temper. Upon being liberated he renamed and roundly 
cursed his persecutor. When we consider that the Hebrews regarded names with 
great superstitition, believing that they indicated and might even influence 
character, this grotesque name meaning “terror on every side” was no laughing 
matter. Did it become popular? If so, what chagrin must have been the 
constant experience of this temple official? But Jeremiah does not stop with the 
renaming of his adversary. He insists as vigorously as before in the certainty of 
captivity and adds the personal note, that Pashhur and his family will be carried 
out with the others. This was perhaps uttered about 597 B.c. We know that 
the same year and again in 586 s.c. captives were carried away to Babylon. The 
detailed fate of Pashhur, so far as we know, no historian deemed of sufficient 
importance to record. 

Sixth day.—§ 56. Jer. 22:1-12; Ezek. 19:2-4. Jehoahaz is to die in a 
foreign land. Read the story of how Jehoahaz or Shallum, the king, referred to 
by both the foregoing prophecies, was crowned king by the people, after his father 
Josiah was killed in battle by Pharaoh-necho of Egypt in 608 B.c. (II Kings 
23:28-33). ‘The Egyptian ruler at once sent a force to Jerusalem, took Jehoahaz 
captive, set up his older brother as king and finally carried the deposed monarch 
to Egypt. Compare the statements of both prophets cited above. Ezekiel 
simply states the historic fact through the medium of striking imagery. Jeremiah 
goes farther and predicts that he will not return. Considered in conjunction with 
the general trend of this prophet’s teaching, this may be taken as indicating that 
the ruin of the nation is going to be so complete that there will be no place, no 
people, no condition in the land of his fathers that would render his return attract- 
ive. To die and be buried in a strange land was to these people a great calamity, 
Gen. 46: 29-31. 
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Seventh day.—§ 57. Jer. 22:13-19. Jehoiakim must suffer the penalty of his 
misrule. In these days (608-597 B.c.), the kingdom was fast disintegrating. As is 
frequent in such cases, the people gave themselves up to all kinds of license. In 
this the king was the leader. He heavily taxed the people, lived in palatial 
splendor, and violently attacked the prophets. Read in the selection for the day 
Jeremiah’s picture of his arrogance, oppression, and unfaithfulness. The prophetic 
anger blazes forth. If the universe is morally conditioned such a king must meet 
with dire punishment. The untimely end and the desecrated grave were looked 
on by the Hebrews as the climax of disgrace and disaster. Nothing less than this 
is adequate punishment for such a leader. He will have no funeral lament, no 
adequate and dignified sepulture. ‘Buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and 
cast beyond the gates of Jerusalem” is the climax of Jeremiah’s scornful contempt 
for the man who had burnt his first roll. Read the story in Jer., chap. 36. His 
end came in 597 B.c., when Nebuchadrezzar took the city. II Kings 23:36—24:6 
states that he slept with his fathers, which would seem to indicate that he was 
buried in the royal sepulcher. II Chron. 36:6 tells us that the Babylonian king 
bound him in fetters to carry him to Babylon. In the face of these three state- 
ments no certainty can exist as to all the details of his death and burial. The 
words of Jeremiah, however, were no doubt fully vindicated, if not in the letter 
then in the spirit. 

Eighth day.—§ 58. Jer. 22:24-30. Jehoiakin will never return to Palestine. 
This king, not Jehoiakim but his son Jehoiakin (Coniah), ruled only three months 
(597 B.c.). While he could not have achieved much one way or another in the 
life of his nation he seems to have made a very bad impression on Jeremiah. Read 
Jer. 22:24-30. Heis so unworthy that not only will his return to Palestine be out 
of the question, but none of his posterity will ever occupy the throne of David. 
The sequal to the first part of this prediction is found in his continued captivity 
in Babylonia, II Kings 25:27-30. Its realization was in the letter as well as in the 
spirit. 

Ninth day.—§ 59. Jer. 34:1-4; 24:8-10; Ezek. 12:12, 13; 21:25-27. 
Zedekiah must go captive to Babylon. He was the last king of Judah (597-586 
B.c.). Though crowned as a vassal of Babylon, the strong group of pro-Egyptian 
leaders in the city had swept this weak, vacillating monarch into anti-Babylonian 
alliances. Final rebellion on the part of Jerusalem in 587 B.c. brought the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar swiftly against the city. Both prophets saw nothing but ruin. 
Not only did the military strength of Babylon declare it, but the moral condition, 
covenant breaking, and rebellion—Ezek. 27:19—assured it. Read the words of 

the prophets in the passages assigned. 

Tenth day.—§ 60. Jer. 38:17-23. Zedekiah may save himself and the city. 
Read the interview which took place a short time, perhaps a very few days, before 
the fall of the city. Note the conditions. Do they not imply that adequate 
evidence of true repentance is the only condition on which there can be any 
clemency? Only such capitulation could possibly have saved the king and the 
city. Jeremiah seems to find no difficulty between this and the foregoing study. 
May his messages, though couched in the form of predictions, be fundamentally 
strong appeals for right action and right living ? 

Eleventh day.—§ 61. II Kings 25:1-7. Zedekiah’s actual punishment. In 
July, 586, the city wall was breached, Zedekiah fled, was captured, carried to 
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Riblah, witnessed there the death of his sons and had his eyes put out, and then 
was carried to Babylon. Prediction was fulfilled in a very drastic way. Compare 
Ezek. 12:12, 13, with the punishment received. In verse 12 the king is repre- 
sented as drawing his mantle over his face for the purpose of disguise. Verse 13 
adds, “yet shall he not see it.” Old Testament students differ in interpretation. 
Some find it to be a late insertion, echoing the actual history. Others deem it to 
be a prophetic intuition of the coming blindness, which was a not unusual barbarity 
visited on captives. ' 

Twelfth day.—§ 62. Jer. 44:29-30. Pharaoh Hophra will be dethroned. 
Pharaoh Hophra ruled from 588 to 569 B.c. He was constantly in the midst of 
intrigues, and like so many Egyptian monarchs was finally deposed by one of his 
officers. He was strangled a few years later. Read the prophetic utterance « 
concerning him in 44:29, 30. It is generally recognized that this section of this 
book came from a later time than that of Jeremiah. Yet it doubtless echoes a 
statement of this prophet. Jeremiah was an ardent opponent of any alliance with 
Egypt. He was indignant with the pro-Egyptian party and no doubt with Egypt 
when, on the occasion of Nebuchadrezzar’s raising the siege of Jerusalem to meet 
the approaching Egyptian army, the masters in the city pressed their recently 
liberated slaves back into service, Jer. 34:8-11. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 63. Jer. 28:1-17. Hananiah will die within a year. 
Read this interesting story in which we are introduced to the leader of a group who 
were stimulating rebellion against Babylon. Hananiah publicly declares that 
within two years there will be complete restoration, vss. 3, 4. Jeremiah sees no 
such happy end. Such would be contrary to the deepest convictions of more than 
thirty years of public ministry and would nullify his moral judgments. Yet he 
is not hasty. He asserts a fundamental principle, vss. 9-11, and departs. Later, 
shall we say after pondering deeply on the situation, after much meditation and 
prayer, he is assured that the conditions are not ripe for peace and that those who 
would stop the nation short of true penitence must surely suffer the penalty of 
false leadership. Hananiah must die within a year, vss. 13-17. It is noteworthy 
that the requirements of the law for such cases demanded this. Read Deut. 13:5. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 64. Jer. 29:21. False prophets in Babylon are to suffer. 
Zedekiah, Ahab, and Shemiah were in captivity in Babylon and sought to keep 
alive the national spirit in Jerusalem by writing letters to their fellow-countrymen 
there predicting the speedy overthrow of their captor. Only a partial view of the 
situation could justify such a conclusion on their part. It was true that the 
Babylonian empire was of recent date and that there were foes without and 
disturbances within. But there was organizing ability and splendid vitality in the 
new empire. Thus the saner conclusion was that the empire would not only 
survive the attacks of her enemies, but would naturally punish foes without and 
rebels within. Upon Shemiah judgment is pronounced by the prophet in the most 
general terms. In the case of the other two it is couched in a very usual form of 
suffering inflicted on the guilty. History gives us no further record. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 65. Jer. 39:15-18. Ebed-melech is going to be delivered. 
This dark-skinned slave was to Jeremiah an angel of light. In contrast to Jewish 
officialdom his human fellow-feeling is brought out vividly in his rescue of Jeremiah. 
Read the story in Jer. 38:1-13. Such an act, which was an indication of the 
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character of the man, cannot go unrequited. We are not informed of the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, but it is quite within the range of possibility that Jeremiah 
who stood in such favor with the Babylonians may have assisted in the realization 
of his own words. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 66. Isa. 41:25-27; 44:24—45:13. Cyrus will liberate the 
captives. In all the foregoing studies the prophets have spoken to, or of, the men 
of their own day. There is now very general agreement that chapters 40 and 
following of this book do not belong to the same Isaiah who wrote the earlier 
chapters. The whole scene has changed and the writer of these chapters is clearly 
living in the days of the Babylonian captivity. He is a great unnamed herald who 
definitely predicted the collapse of Babylon and the conquest of Cyrus at a time 
shortly preceding the actual facts. The value of the message is not lost because 
we do not know the name of the author. The prediction came as a living message 
to those who in their own days could be certain of its accuracy. No doubt the 
prophet knew the great international movements of hisown day. Cyrus had been 
on the world-horizon since 549 B.c. Rapidly he had conquered Media, Persia, 
Northern Mesopotamia, and Lydia, and then in 538 B.c. he directed his attention 
toBabylon. Read the prophet’s assurance of the outcome in the selections chosen. 
History tells us that Babylon readily capitulated. The prophet’s message, 
written we know not how long before the actual overthrow, pointed out to these 
captives the hand of God manifested specially for their sakes. The fulfilment of 
their hopes is chronicled in Ezra 1: 1-4. 

Seventeenth day.—Group and re-read selections in §§ 536, 54,'74. Find the 
theme of general agreement in all. What is the relation of the prophet to each 
man? What is the character of each man? These were not cold academic 
discussions, but were warnings and promises flashing with just anger; vital, 
throbbing with moral and spiritual personal conviction. 

Eighteenth day.—Group and re-read selections in §§ 52, 53a, 55, 62. Then 
consider the same questions regarding them as on the seventeenth day. 

Nineteenth day.—Group and re-read selections in §§ 56-59. Raise the same 
questions as on the preceding days. Were these kings taken as representatives 
of the nation, who not only shared the guilt of the nation but must suffer punish- 
ment with the nation ? 

Twentieth day.—Group and re-read selections in §§ 62, 63. How did the 
prophets stand in relation to the law of the land? Do they naturally run serious 
risks by their utterances ? 

Twenty-first day.—Group and re-read selections in §§ 53), 60. How far did 


the fulfilment of the prophet’s blessing or the obviation of his course lie in the hand 
of the individual receiving it ? 


Il. THE PROPHETS’ CONCEPTION OF THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF PREDICTION 


Further light may be gained on the general principles underlying prediction, 
if we can find out what view these men themselves held in regard to this phase 
of their message. Were they engrossed in the literal fulfilment of the details, or 
did they think of their messages in the large? When they spoke of the things 
that must come to pass in respect to any nation or any individual, were they 
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revealing the policy of God for the future, or were they declaring the mind of 
God toward human conduct? Did they think of themselves as soothsayers, or 
as the exponents of moral truths that were of universal application? Material 
to answer these questions is very abundant. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 67. Jer. 18:1-10. Prediction is always conditional. 
Note the method God uses to teach His servant a great lesson. Very humble 
processes suggested new truth. In the workshop of the potter Jeremiah is taught 
the methods of the divine. Is it not quite clear from this study that no curse, no 
blessing, no prediction, made by a prophet is considered absolutely final? All 
such are contingent on character. An excellent illustration of this is found in the 
story and experience of Jonah. Read the stories contained in this book and note 
that in each case a change of attitude on the part of the people concerned brought 
a change of purpose on the part of God. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 68. Jer. 26:12, 13. The chief end of prediction is to 
bring repentance. The tone of the word of Jeremiah is very well known. His 
prediction of coming ruin may be indicated in a single verse, ‘I will make Jerusalem 
heaps, a dwelling-place of jackals; and I will make the cities of Judah a desolation 
without inhabitant,” 9:11. This study indicates that the fundamental purpose 
of all the messages of this prophet was to lead the nation to amend its ways and 
its doings and to obey the voice of Jehovah their God. It is easy to understand 
how the lurid proclamation of the coming wrath of God, in terms that were most 
definite and local, would work on the minds of many who would be untouched by 
less drastic utterances. The fact that all the efforts of these men, all phases of 
their preaching and prediction were bent toward the purification of the moral and 
religious life of their people, places them in the very forefront of leadership the 
world over. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§69. Ezek. 12:21-28. Prediction is unfailing and 
immediate. Ezekiel seems to be very confident that the predicted ruin is on the 
immediate horizon. So thought many of the prophets at many different times. 
That the disaster could be long delayed when the cup of iniquity was full to over- 
flowing they could not conceive. They were confident of the unfailing retribution 
of a moral God. They were not always aware of the contingencies in the case. 
Compare this study with the study for the twenty-second day. How are we going 
to relate the one to the other? Does the one state a general principle, while the 
other contains only a partial illustration of the principle? Must we not bring 
the individual illustration under the general principle? We know from history 
that Jerusalem fell in about five years after the words of Ezekiel. Can we, 
however, conceive that conditions might have arisen which would have prevented 
this disaster, as for instance in the case of Jonah and his prediction? If such had 
happened would the message of Ezekiel still have had value? If so, what is the 
fundamental value of prediction ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 70. Deut. 13:1-5. Religion and morals are funda- 
mental in prediction. This book, which was the basis of the great reformation 
under Josiah in 621 B.c. (read the story in II Kings, chaps. 22, 23) was very influ- 
ential during the last days of the monarch. Read Deut. 13:1-5 and note that 
the power of wonder-working and predicting the future, even on the part of a man 
who is not a good man, is not questioned. It is actually assumed, but the test 
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of the true prophet is not to be found in this type of activity. What are the tests_ 


that Deuteronomy puts forward? Note how adequate these safeguards are for 
true religion. They are not artificial or superficial distinctions; they go to the 
very heart of the moral and the religious life, and they furnish us a working basis 
for the present day, provided that we interpret them in the light of scientific 
facts which were not known to the prophet. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 71. Jer. 28:7-8; Mic. 3:8. The test of the prophet. 
The prophet in the past has always declared a coming disaster. Such, says 
Jeremiah (28:7-9), is sign enough of the validity of a prophet’s message. But 
the prophet who prophesieth peace is in a different class. Only when his word 


comes to pass is it certain that he was sent of Jehovah. Read Mic. 3:8 in which - 


he has admirably epitomized the pre-exilic prophet’s estimate of his mission. 
They were all mighty men for the purpose of declaring to Jacob his transgression 
and to Israel his sin. This clearly distinguished them from the flattering court 
prophets. 
Twenty-seventh day.—§ 72. Deut. 18:20-22. The test of the false prophet. 
It is not easy to interpret these verses. They are surely an incomplete statement 
of the case. If we take verse 22 as the statement of a general principle, then what 
shall we do with Jonah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and others who cannot stand 
this test ? But it cannot be the statement of a universal principle, for it overlooks 
the fact that all prediction is conditional. On the other hand, it does not 
recognize the conception that false prophets may predict accurately. To what 
situation then does it apply? In part, at least, it is directed against those who 
“speak in the name of other gods,” vs. 20. Read the characterization of the true 
prophet in verses 15-19. In the light of this may not verses 20-22 refer to those 
false prophets who, like Hananiah, predicted the welfare of their country without 
any regard to her morals? All the evidence at our disposal indicates that to be 
the case and there is therefore no contradiction in spirit between this and the study 
of the preceding day. This passage assumes that the message of those men who 
preached coming ruin for a sinful people was its own vindication, and it demands 
that the message of those men who, neglectful of moral conditions, preached 
“peace, peace” should not be accepted as the word of Jehovah until it was accred- 
ited by history. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 73. Lam. 2:17; Isa. 52:9; 54:7, 8. Prophetic con- 
ception of fulfilment. Lamentations seems to have been written during or 
immediately after the siege of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. and this section of Isaiah still 
later. Both writers find in this overthrow the adequate fulfilment of the word of 
Jehovah through former prophets. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 74. Isa. 46:11. Precisely the same idea is dwelt on 
here. “Remember the former things of old, . . . . declaring the end from the 
beginning, . . . . My counsel shall stand.” 

Thirtieth day.—§ 75. Zech. 7:8-14. This was written in 518 B.c. In it is 
seen the same attitude as in the last two sections. The former prophets have been 
fulfilled. The captivity was to Zechariah and the author of Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
the complete vindication of the claim that they spoke the word of Jehovah. 

Summary.—It is instructive to note that there was no laboring over the 
minutiae of the correspondence between the predictions and the fulfilment. Fire, 
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sword, pestilence, destruction by the Scythians, captivity under the Assyrians, 
under the Egyptians, under the Babylonians, Jerusalem a heap of ruins, the land . 
a desolate wilderness—such were the words of the predictions. Were they ful- 
filled? From a superficial standpoint,no. From the standpoint of the prophets 
of the sixth century B.c., who thought of the essential message, all were more than 
adequately fulfilled. To their minds all the illustrative detail, the impressive 
imagery, the poetic expression of their countrymen, had been amply justified by 
the overflowing scourge of the Babylonian captivity. The detail might or might 
not be realized, but the fundamental fact never failed. The Word never returned 
void. Nineveh might not fall, but the principle of the punishment of the wicked 
was not annulled. Hezekiah might not die, but all life was in the hands of the 
Maker. Jehoiakim might be carried as a captive to Babylon, or his dead body 
might like carrion be cast outside the city, but in either case he suffered the just 
penalty for his sin, and the law of God was satisfied. Thus we do well to regard 
the material details in which each prophet clothed his message as of purely local 
interest and quite secondary, but the moral truths therein embodied, the “Word 
of our God,” which “endureth for ever.” 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. Why did the priest of Bethel resent so deeply the preaching of Amos and 
why did Amos threaten him personally ? 

2. What is the attitude of Isaiah toward those who bear high responsibilities 
of office and what his forecast for those who misuse their trusts ? 

3. How would you describe, from the moral point of view, the relation and 
words of Jeremiah to Pashhur ? 

4. What seems to have conditioned the attitude of the prophets toward the 
kings? Give examples. 

5. Name some of the judgments which were pronounced upon the kings. 

6. Were these punishments likely to rise out of the national disaster which 
the prophets foresaw? Why? 

7. How do you account for such exactness in relation to the later history as 
that in the statement concerning Zedekiah and his blindness ? 

8. How did the prophets stand in regard to the law of the land, and toward 
lawbreakers ? ‘ 

g. As you recall the entire study, can you think of a single case of prediction 
that is separated from ethics or religion ? 

10. How frequently do you find an element of personal offense against the 
prophet? Give instances. 

11. Name some cases in which the literal fulfilment failed entirely. 

12. Name others in which the prediction was practically literally fulfilled. 

13. Can you make any general statement which would suggest in connection 
with what sort of prediction we might look for literal fulfilment ? 

14. What does Deuteronomy say about the fulfilment of prophetic prediction ? 

15. Why the distinction between those who predict disaster and those who 
predict peace ? 

16. How did the prophets who lived during the exile regard their country’s 
condition in relation to the work of the earlier prophets ? 

17. What about the fulfilment of their own predictions ? 

18. Name several examples of what is clearly conditional prophecy. Would 
it be correct to say that all prediction was conditional ? 

19. Do you think that the prophet was concerned more about the details or 
the principles of the fulfilment of his prophecies ? 
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20. Name what to your mind were some of the greatest principles of personal 
—~ for which all prophets stood. Who is standing for those principles 
y 


STUDY IV 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE 


As the Hebrew people passed through the various phases of their experience, 
prosperity, ruin, captivity, return, etc., their religious ideas underwent correspond- 
ing changes. The prophets were always able to meet the needs of the situation 
with that message which was most adequate. They called to repentance, com- 
forted in the hour of sorrow, or inspired for the task at hand. But in the broadest 
sense what is termed the ‘‘messianic hope” gathers up all the noblest ideals of the 
leaders of Israel. The purely national hopes are as definitely included in it as are 
the religious. This hope, as we follow it through the centuries of Israel’s history, 
naturally branches out in a number of avenues. Different writers expressed the 
same idea by different images and in a different language. But further, with 
changing times the very content of the hope changed. Through the generations 
the ideas gradually became clearer and more definite. They began with the 
national and ended with the community. They opened with the material and 
deepened into the spiritual. They started with the provincial and broadened into 
the universal. 

To follow this movement will require very careful study. Much of the 
literature of the Old Testament gathers around this theme. To review all the 
material that bears on the subject is not possible. To.arrange all in a strictly 
chronological series is, to say the least, difficult. Many of the prophetic voices are 
undated. Some give but the faintest clue to the time of their origin. Prophetic 
ideas often overlap. Early prophets must sometimes have expressed hopes and 
ideals that were far beyond their own day and generation. Late prophets not 
infrequently harked back to and repeated the messages of those long dead and gone. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty, the effort will be made to group together and study, 

in what seems to be the best historical background, those messages that have 
kindred linguistic features and common religious content. Because of limited 
space it will rarely be possible to indicate the data that suggest or compel the 
order of the passages in the following studies. Any good commentary will give 
satisfactory information. In some cases the content alone has governed the 
grouping. 
I. THE EARLY COVENANT 


For a view of the earliest national hope we must go to the Pentateuch. “The 
Law,” since the late days of the Oid Testament times, has been a very general 
name for the first five books of the Bible. We must, however, note that large 
sections of these books are not legal but are prophetic. Most of Genesis, much of 
Exodus, a few chapters in Numbers, and nearly all of Deuteronomy have the spirit 
of prophecy. Much of these prophetic writings is earlier than the great eighth- 
century prophets. The ideals which are presented no doubt go back to still more 
ancient days, back, perhaps, in germ at least, to the beginning of the nation. Thus 
they express the earliest hopes of this people and lay the foundation for the later 
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superstructure of the writing prophets. The earliest form that this hope takes is 
that of the Abrahamic covenant. 

First day.—§ 76. Gen. 12:1-3. Abram is directed to leave his homeland. 
Read the brief poem which, in structure and thought, is separated from that which 
precedes and from that which follows. in the broad sense of the word it is mes- 
sianic. It enshrines an Israelitish ideal that no doubt was very ancient. In some 
form or other it must have gone back to the patriarchal days and have played an 
important part in the early national life. The promise is twofold: the descendants 
of the patriarch are to become a great nation and are to be greatly blessed. The 
climax of this idea is found in the last part of the third verse. ‘And by thee shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves,” is the most accurate translation. 
See also 22:18; 26:4. That is, the prosperity of Israel is to be such that other 
nations will wish for themselves the same good fortune. The other part of the 
promise is found in a single phrase but is very significant. It is, “be thou a 
blessing.” It is very interesting to find in the early promise to these people the 
definite sense of national responsibility. This sense of service, which breaks out 
time and time again, indicates the great seriousness of their religious leaders and 
makes a very definite contribution to the messianic ideal. 

Second day.—Gen. 15:1-5, 18. Abram is to possess Canaan. This promise 
is more definite than that in the foregoing study. In all, we find in the Book of 
Genesis the covenant with Abram repeated in eight different places, as follows: 
Gen. 12:2, 3, 7; 13:14, 15; 15:4, 5, 18; 17:1-22; 21:12; 22:16-18. Must we 
think of these as eight different conversations between God and Abram? We 
would not question the fatherly solicitude of God for his people. But may it not 
be that we have here nufnerous repetitions, in very anthropomorphic form, which 
indicate the strength of the tradition that there was an early covenant with the 
founder of the nation? Such repetition would then indicate a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses, all adding their testimony to the great central fact. Note that 
the promise here is for material and national prosperity. Compare it with the 
above-mentioned study. The promised seed is an important addition. Should 
not an illustrious nation have a unique origin? The nation that is going to be the 
religious teacher of mankind must needs have an ancestry that has been in fellow- 
ship with the Divine. 

Third day.—§ 77. Exod. 3:16-18. Moses is to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt. Moses in a very real sense was the founder of the Hebrew nation. Under 
him the various tribal groups were bound together in allegiance to Jehovah as their 
God. The experience of those days colored all their after life. This deliverance 
became to them their perpetual symbol of deliverance. It was their assurance 
of their own destiny. It created new visions and stimulated old hopes. On this, 
the birthday of the nation, no doubt the religious element was most prominent. 
Notice, however, that the promise is one that meets the definite and immediate need 
of their present situation. It is deliverance from foreign oppression to national 
freedom. It is couched wholly in the language of material possession. They are 
to possess a land flowing with milk and honey. That is, one that was adequate to 
meet their needs as a people who had herds and flocks. It was one with good 
pasture lands and attractive to wild bees, as was Palestine. While none of the more 
spiritual ideals are definitely expressed, we do not under the circurastances expect 
any. The promise was the most suitable for the situation. 
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II. THE EARLY NATIONAL HOPES 


Fourth day.—Num. 23:7-10. Balaam blesses Israel. This is the first of four 
short poems which have a common theme and fit into a common background. 
Indications that lie on the surface show that the singer was acquainted with 
historical facts in the reigns of Saul and David. In song he celebrates an expe- 
rience of the days of the desert. Balak, king of Moab, feared the oncoming tide 
of Israelites whose reputation had gone before them. Balaam seems to have been 
a well-known professional prophet. The Moabite king, like most primitive people, 
believed in the power of cursing or blessing. He thought, by calling in the services 
of this prophet, to stay the tide of battle. Balaam appears in a very favorable 
light. Where was his home (22:5; 23:7)? Why do these two statements not 
agree? Can it be that they come from two different sources and have thus 
preserved two different traditions, one of which has failed to preserve the fact 
accurately? Enumerate the blessings mentioned in this poem. Compare the 
content with those that have been previously studied. The meaning of “‘a people 
that dwelleth alone” is not quite certain. It may either refer to their national 
security and prosperity or to their religious separatism. The latter was certainly 
a constant quantity in the minds of Hebrew writers. Read Exod.19:5. Balaam 
was an honest man who could not be bribed. Why did he bless Israel? Could 
there be any historical reason? Would knowledge of past victories or present 
numbers influence him? What lesson do we learn when we find God using a 
pagan, if we may use that name, to declare His will? 

Fifth day.—§ 78. Num. 23:19-24. Balaam gives his blessing a second time. 
The king of Moab persists in his effort and brings Balaam to the top of Pisgah, 
where he may get another view of Israel. All the religious accompaniments for 
enchantment are provided. But the new vision brings no change to the word of 
the prophet. What can be the meaning of “‘no iniquity in Jacob,” “no perverse- 
ness in Israel”? Was the nation morally and religiously blameless? Was it 
better now than in the time of Amos? Is it possible that the prophet had not the 
same clear conception of right and wrong that later men had? When we look at 
the whole poem we find the ideal is quite military, verse 24. In the days of the 
early wars the people were called on to serve loyally in the struggles of the nation. 
Read the great song in Judges 5 indicating that. Military valor was the earliest 
type of virtue, and this laid the foundation for the more spiritual graces. In the 
earliest days Jehovah was regarded as the God of hosts or armies. 

Sixth day.—Num. 24:3-9. Balaam again blesses Israel. This poem gives a 
confident picture of the future glory of the kingdom. It seems to have an agri- 
cultural background and to have some knowledge of the early history of the 
monarchy. It breathes, however, the military ideal. This we must not altogether 
despise. Apart from military strength there could have been no nation, and apart 
from the nation it is not easy to see how there could have been vigorous religious 
life. Even in these early ideals God is looked to as the leader and the deliverer. 


Ill. LATER PRE-EXILIC NATIONAL HOPES 


Seventh day.—§ 79. Deut. 17:14-20. Restrictions are placed on kingship. 
That Deuteronomy, in whole or in part, was the “book of the law,” discovered in 
621 B.c., which became the basis of the reform of King Josiah, is now universally 
recognized. Read the story in II Kings 22, 23. Any good commentary on 
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Deuteronomy will give ample evidence of this fact. The book, written long 
enough before 621 B.C. to have been lost, contains regulations that went back to 
the early days of Israel, or indeed back to the very time of Moses. But its present 
literary form and some of its leading ideas came from a period after the settlement 
in Canaan and even after the establishment of the monarchy. To read Deuter- 
onomy, knowing that much of the history of the nation lay in the past, and that 
the city of Jerusalem had assumed a place of first importance in the religious life 
of the people, is to find a new and fascinating light in many of its pages. 

Read Deut. 17:14-20 and note that certain limitations are placed on the 
kingship. The pomp and the show of kings like Solomon was not tolerable for 
people so liberty-loving as the Hebrews. The introduction into the royal harem 
of many women, perhaps foreign women in particular, who would lead away from 
the pure worship, was most iniquitous in the eyes of the common people. The 
positive regulation that the king should be a diligent student of the lawbook is 
one that if followed would insure the perpetuation of the religious ideals of the 
time. This is a spirit quite different from anything we have yet studied. The 
nation seems here to be face to face with new experiences and with new difficulties, 
and, if we may judge from this study, they had God-given leaders who met the 
needs of the hour with the finest idealism. 

Eighth day.—§ 80. Deut. 26:16-19; 29:10-13. The national hope is re- 
expressed. Both passages indicate the two sides of the covenant. The hope of 
the nation is as confident here as in any of the previous studies. Is it in any way 
changed? Can we see any progress in idealism? Here it is no longer merely 
victory over the foes, swallowing up the adversary, rending and tearing him, but 
Israel is the peculiar people of God, a holy people. They are indeed high above all 
the nations, but now it is in character, “in praise, in name, in honor.” It would 
seem that only slowly did the high purposes of God for his people become clear to 
their leaders. On the basis of their victories were raised their hopes of a great 
future, but out of the ashes of their defeats came the purification of their hopes. 

Ninth day,—§ 81. Deut. 28:1-6. Obedience brings reward. The moral 
outlook here is akin to that of the eighth-century prophets. It is character that 
counts. Military exploits no longer hold the foreground of attention. The nation 
will be great only in proportion to conduct. Even her prosperity is conditioned by 
obedience. Does it not seem necessary in the kindergarten stage of the race 
experience and also in the childhood of the individual to teach through the physical 
and the material sides of life? At certain stages do not material rewards have a 
stronger appedl than any other? Are such incentives the noblest? Is not the 
doing of right for its own sake nobler than doing it for material reward? Again it 
seems that the lower is but a preparation for the higher. 

Tenth day.—Deut. 28:7-14. Promise of material reward is continued. Note 
the various factors in the reward in both studies. These were no doubt the very 
things that had the chief appeal to the minds of most of the nation in those days. 
How far would we be justified in looking for the same rewards today? Do dif- 
ferent times demand a change of ideals? Can we think that these promises made 
to those who were obedient are of universal application? Is the righteous man 
necessarily the wealthy man? Does goodness shield a man from accident, 
bereavement, or plague? - What is the teaching of Jesus in this respect? Read 
Luke 13:4. 
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Eleventh day.—§ 82. Deut. 33:26-29. Israel is greatly exalted. Read the 
whole poem and note that while the poet looks on the days of Moses and the 
settlement of Palestine as a thing in the past the general tone of the poem suggests 
a comparatively early date for its composition. The singer is conscious that the 
people are greatly favored by Jehovah. One of the patent signs of his favor was 
the very heavy dews that insured the fertility of the soil even in times of drought. 
It was the “dew of heaven.” Protection against and victory over the enemies 
was the other great fact that elicited his song of praise. That Israel is a peculiarly 
privileged nation, destined for an exalted place among the nations, is the persistent 
consciousness of all these studies. Always do they recognize the good hand 
of God in their prosperity and usually they proclaim their service and homage 
to Him. 

Twelfth day—§ 83. Isaiah 7:1-16. Israel will be delivered from Syria and 
Ephraim. In 734 B.c., at a time when Syria and Ephraim had united against 
Judah, Ahaz, the king of Judah, was in great fear as to the consequences. Isaiah 
did all he could to quiet him but without apparent success. Finally the prophet 

_in the name of Jehovah challenges the king to ask for a sign which may be taken as 
proof of the power of God to save his people. Ahaz, who apparently by this time 
had made overtures to the Assyrians for assistance against his enemies, refuses to 
put God to the test. Isaiah then offers the king a sign, part of which is in verses 
7-16 of this study. A young woman, one that in some way was definitely desig- 
nated, is with child, and before her child is old enough to know good from evil, 
perhaps four or five years old, Syria and Ephraim will be overthrown. That is, 
inside of five years the enemies of Judah will no longer be a menace to them. 
We know that in two years Syria fell and Ephraim fell some eleven years 
later. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 84. Isa. 1:24-26. Judges and counselors are to be 
restored. The prophet looked out upon a corrupt life in which the upper classes 
were the leaders and for which they were responsible. Read the passage assigned. 
Jehovah, who is the guardian of the city, will thoroughly cleanse it. In order that 
it may not again become apostate the rulers of the present type must be displaced 
by judges and counselors who belonged to the simpler régime of the earlier days. 
Thus the reform on one side is fundamentally political. It is a resurgence of the 
old spirit of democracy for which the people so often stood. Would it not seem in 
this passage that Isaiah conceived that with a simpler organization and with men 
at the head of affairs who were from the ranks of the common people Jerusalem 
might thus become the city of righteousness, the faithful town? Compare this 
with the study for the seventh day. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 85. Isa. 10:5-27. Assyria will be driven back. In the 
days of Isaiah the Assyrian danger was greatest in 701 B.c. The Assyrian army 
was the most powerful in the world of that day. Judah had only a handful of 
people. They had no equipment with which to stand against this conquering 
army. Read the message of Isaiah in 10:5-27. Notwithstanding apparently 
insurmountable obstacles the prophet has faith in God that Jerusalem will be 
delivered. We might say blind, stubborn faith, for the signs of the times were all 
against it. At no time perhaps was there a more unfaltering faith in the midst of 
more despairing circumstances than at the present. But this faith in the future 
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of the nation was unquenchable. It was the faith that made these men immortal. 
No army could overthrow it, no temporary reverses could chill their confidence, no 
dark and desolate centuries could still their songs of hope. 


IV. THE EXILIC HOPE 


In the eighth and seventh centuries, as we will recall from former studies, 
defeat and captivity at the hands of Assyria loomed on the national horizon. 
Hence the messages of the prophets were largely calls to repentance and words of 
condemnation. Northern Israel fell in 722 B.c., and Judah in 597 B.c. and 586 
B.c. The year 538 B.c., when Persia conquered Babylon, marked the beginning of 
a new era. Privileges of repatriation were granted the Jewish captives. Some 
at once availed themselves of the opportunity. Others returned in smaller or 
larger groups at various intervals stretching over a period of centuries. Many, 
however, seem to have been satisfied with their condition in Babylon and to have 
found it to their interest to remain there. 

As the appalling tragedy of defeat and captivity became a certainty, the voice 
of prophecy took up the note of restoration. In the darkest hours of disaster, 
before and during the captivity, the ancient confidence in the national destiny was 
revived. Before the exile we hear the beginning of the song. During the cap- 
tivity there seems to have been a chorus of splendid voices to whose tones the 
suffering added only mellowness and sweetness. 

It will be well for us to carefully watch, not only the poetic beauty of many of 
the studies, but also the definite progress of thought differing greatly in detail 
from earlier ideals. All the passages that follow were written with the full con- 
sciousness of the exile, either as a certainty in the immediate future or as a present 
experience. 

Fifteenth day—§ 86. Hos. 2:16, 17; 14, 15, 18. Restoration is promised. 
Read 2:16, 17 and note that Israel will repent in the future and will turn to 
Jehovah. True religion, in which the name of Baal, and of, course the false 
religion connected therewith, will have no place, will be instituted. This is a very 
lofty conception. In the other verses, 14, 15, 18, we have a quite different outlook. 
Israel apparently has suffered for her sins and needs comfort. To a people sup- 
posedly repentant Jehovah has only words of tenderness. The promise is here 
put in a most inviting form. Vineyards are to be restored. The wild animals will 
no longer terrify or molest, and security is to be granted from invading armies. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 87. Hos. 2:19-23. This is in thought immediately con- 
nected with verse 18. Jehovah is going to regenerate the land and thus give 
to his people a superabundance of grain and wine and oil. Poverty-stricken 
toilers in the time of their distress perhaps knew no loftier language nor greater 
good than that set forth in these verses. While material prosperity is here looked 
on as the happy consummation of all their hopes, we must not overlook the fact 
that the fundamental thing here as in all other places is their relation to God and 
their loyalty to him, “‘Thou art my people,” and the answer, ‘Thou art my God.” 

Seventeenth day.—§88. Hos. 14:4-7; 11:9-11. Return is certain. The 
poetic imagery of the first section is very beautiful. The dew, the lily, the olive 
tree, the vine, and the odor of Lebanon were the symbols of fertility and beauty 
with which all in Israel were well acquainted. The future strength and beauty of 
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the nation is couched in the most significant language. In the second section, 
11:9-11, the thought is somewhat interrupted, but the main idea is the return 
the people to their own land. 

Eighteenth day.—§8 9. Mic. 4:6-8. Restoration is to be permanent. 
Picture the exiles in Babylon and read this passage. The writer, though he 
indulges in no lofty flight of imagination, looks forward with very clear vision to 
the time when the afflicted will be gathered back to Palestine. No ruler of the 
house of David seems to be in the foreground. Jehovah himself will reign in 
Mount Zion. There will be no future dispersal, but all the glory of early days 
will be restored. We cannot doubt that this perennial confidence of Israel’s 
prophets originated in their deep-seated conviction that God would bring 
about his rule of righteousness in the earth. But often as here we are com- 
pelled by the facts to admit that the verbal expression of that conviction never 
has and never can be fulfilled. An attempt to prove that the remnant became 
a strong nation or that the rule of God in Jerusalem was permanent would be 
a failure. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 90. Jer. 23:1-4; 16:14, 15. The first section evidently 
belongs to the time of the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the people. 
Compare it with yesterday’s study. Both look for the return of a remnant. 
Jeremiah, however, looks for rulers over the people, but men who are quite dif- 
ferent from those of his own time. Compare the shepherds or leaders of verses 
rand 4. No fear, no dismay, and nothing lacking is the good fortune that awaits 
the remnant, here, as above. 

Twentieth day.—§ 91. Jer. 24:1-7; Ezek. 11:14-17. This is an interesting 
study in sociology. Compare both sections carefully. The passage in Jeremiah 
was written in 597 B.c., that from Ezekiel in 591 B.c. One is not indebted to the 
other but their viewpoints are the same. The good figs of Jeremiah’s vision are 
the princes and chief men of the country who were carried captive in 597 B.C. 
(II Kings 24:15, 16). These men had been roundly rated by every prophet up 
to and including Jeremiah, and had been blamed for all the coming disaster. Now 
they alone are worthy of praise. The bad grapes are those who were left in the 
land in 597 B.c., and who before this time had been the poor and the oppressed 
whose cause every prophet had vigorously espoused. The underlings of for- 
mer days, who have now become the office-bearers, are worse than were their 
predecessors. Read the passage from Ezekiel and note that they boast that 
Jehovah has punished the princes and has given the land to themselves as a 
possession. But both prophets expressly state that it is the exiles, those who have 
suffered and profited thereby, who are to receive favor from God. Compare this 
with the study for the thirteenth day. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 92. Jer. 30:1-9. Both the people of northern Israel 
and of Judah are to be restored to their own land. The prophet does not seem to 
be conscious of any national movements which may be used in the providence of 
God to effect this desired end. Jehovah himself will accomplish it. It will be a 
day of great fear and trembling. Some strange supernatural thing must happen 
before the people are liberated. They shall forever be free men, their worship 
shall be pure, and the dynasty of David in which was enshrined the ideals of justice 
and equality would be established. The ideal is a very noble one. 
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Twenty-second day.—§ 93. Amos 9:11-15. Country and cities, apparently 
of both Israel and Judah, lie in ruins. But the captivity will come to an end, the 
people will return, and the new nation will be more prosperous than in the days of 
yore. Her boundaries will be wider than in her palmiest days. The seasons will 
be changed so that it will be perpetual spring and summer. The joy of harvest is 
the dominant note of the song. With the promise of their return also goes that of 
perpetual residence in their homeland. 

Twenty-third day.—§94. Hos. 1:10, 11. Both nations are to return from 
captivity and to be a united people under one ruler. They are to be as innumerable 
as the sands of the sea and their fame as the sons of the living God is to be wide- - 
spread. While this lacks the poetry and the color of many of the prophetic visions 
it is perhaps more thoroughly religious. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 95. Ezek. 37:21-23; 34:22-31. The coming return 
and union of the two nations is asserted in both passages. One king, “even my 
servant David,” is going to wisely and tenderly care for them. Wild beasts are 
tocease. Fruits and grains are to be abundant. They shall never again be carried 
away, shall never be molested by the wild animals, shall never suffer famine, and 
shall never in any way be ashamed in the midst of the nations. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 96. Isa. 9:2-6. A great song bursts from the lips of 
the man of God in this period of great distress. The tenses used are all perfects, 
but the Hebrew language has what is called a prophetic perfect tense used to 
express absolute certainty. The deliverance is couched in imagery which is at 
once picturesque and vivid. A light, a harvest song, the revelry after vittory 
when the spoil is divided and the war weapons are burnt, are the pictures that pass 
before us in the poem. No doubt these were very literal hopes. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 97. Isa. 11:6-9. This is the conclusion of a wonderful 
conception the early part of which we shall take up in a later study. The writer 
looks forward to the establishment of complete harmony between all the animal 
life of creation, man included. Quite frequently we meet the same idea, but in 
no other place has it been expressed so adequately or so beautifully. Com- 
mentators of past days frequently spiritualized it and thought that nations or 
individuals of different types were spoken of under the guise of animals. But this 
was scarcely the thought of the prophet. He and others who used the same or 
kindred phraseology thought that in the golden age to come all nature would be 
transformed. The conception of universal fellowship with Jehovah, as it is 
expressed in verse 9, is the most delightful part of the picture. 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 98. Isa. 40:1-4, 9-11. The exile is at an end and 
return is immediate. This and the two following studies belong to 540 B.c. or 
thereabouts. All the section, Isaiah xl-lvi, is written with the return from exile 
in the immediate future. The prophet tells the nation that her warfare, or her 
time of service, is completed and her iniquity is pardoned. The way for the home- 
going is to be made easy and the herald of the expected liberation is to shout aloud, 
for Jehovah is coming to perform his mighty act. Notice the tenderness of the 
closing verse. It is the picture of the shepherd leading the flock and ministering 
to each one according to need. How comforting must such a picture have been for 
the weary exiles as they looked forward to the long, rough caravan route to their 
loved homeland. 
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Twenty-eighth day—§ 99. Isa. 49:8-21. The returning exiles will be innu- 
merable. From north and south and west they come joyously. Sinim, of verse 
12, is perhaps Syene near the first cataract of the Nile, and hence stands for Egypt. 
Here the amazing thing is the multitude, who throng back to Palestine until the 
land is too small for the population. 

Twenty-ninth day.—§ 100. Isa. 52:1, 2, 7-12. Jerusalem is to be a holy city. 
The waste places of Jerusalem are to be restored. The people who are still in 
captivity are called on to prepare for their journey. There is no need for unseemly 
haste, for Jehovah himself is leading and protecting. Never again will the uncir- 
cumcised or the unclean enter the city. What rare words of hope! How they 
must have been as joy bells to the ears of the captives! How idealistic they are! 
We cannot afford to loose the fine spirit and the transcendant optimism, because 
of the fact that, though the days of the exile were at an end, in the course of a few 
years the actual condition of Jerusalem was far from ideal. We do find that 
cleansing, purifying power of which the prophets dreamed, working, not limited to 
Judaistic environment, but out in the larger world. We find it achieving the 
longed-for goal, not suddenly with the close of the Babylonian captivity, but 
gradually through the long centuries of struggle which seem necessary for the 
perfection of human character. 

Thirtieth day—§ 101. Isa. 35:1-10. A highway will be ready for the 
returning exiles. This delightful poem is self-interpreting. The dangers lying 
between the place where Jehovah’s redeemed ones are and Jerusalem will all be 
removed. There is no need for the weak to be fearful, as no fool, no lion, no 
ravenous beast, will be found by the highway. All is joy and gladness. 

Summary.—We have now completed a series of studies, which have the idea 
of the Kingdom as the center. Most of these, if not all, belong to the days before 
538 B.c. They show not only the peculiarities of different writers so far as style 
is concerned, but also those differences that indicate different environment and 
different ages. Most of them gather around the idea of the return. Many of 
them were written when liberation was in the immediate future. To all the future 
is most hopeful; to some it is transcendantly glorious. An innumerable multitude, 
liberated, possessing a regenerated land, in the midst of universal peace, no fear, no 
enemy, and the promise that possession is absolutely permanent—this is the 
splendid vision that is woven into their poetry. 

But when we glance at the history of the nation from 538 B.c. on, we find 
only a very meager realization of these dreams. A few responded to the edict of 
liberation, but most remained behind. The caravan highway was the same old, 
rough, hard road that it had always been. The seasons did not roll together, the 
wild beasts did not become tame, the land did not throng with happy multitudes. 
Palestine and the life and the religion were little if any better than in the early days. 
As for the permanent abode of those who were restored, the future proved no kinder 
to them than the past. . 

Were their hopes therefore misplaced? We could not agree to that; for we 
find, for three centuries more, the descendants of these prophets still singing. It is 
true the notes change, as we shall see in the next study, but their faith is still 
unshaken. The God in whom they trusted has not cast them off; but their 
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expressions, their forms of speech, have fallen by the wayside, in the forward 
march to those ideals that are ethical and spiritual rather than material and 
national. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 


1. How many times is the covenant with Abram referred to in Genesis ? 

2. Name some of the variations and give a general reason for them. 

3. What was Balaam’s profession and character ? 

4. What place has civilization today for men of his type? 

5. Name some steps in the progress of the ideal of morality as illustrated in the 
history of Israel. 

6. What limitations to the kingship does Deuteronomy suggest? Can you 
name any king of Israel who did not obey these limitations ? 

7. What is the Deuteronomic promise of reward for obedience ? 

8. Does all Scripture agree with this? If not, how can you explain the 
difference ? 

9. Tell briefly the story of Isaiah’s promise of a sign to Ahaz. 

10. What was the attitude of Isaiah to Sennacherib and his army? 
11. Name several of the various promises that were made to Israel as a nation. 

12. What part does the return from captivity play in the promises? 

13. How does this fact help us to decide the probable date of the promises ? 

14. How frequently is Jerusalem pictured in these promises as a glorified city ? 

15. Why does the hope so frequently take the form of unusual fertility in 
Palestine and a general regeneration of all nature, animal and vegetable life alike ? 

16. How frequently does it express purely spiritual aspirations and ideals ? 

17. How far can we accept as literal the language, the figures, and the symbols 
of the writers in our interpretation ? 

18. What serious difficulties would a literal interpretation of some of the 
passages in the studies for this month present ? 

19. Quote a passage which you would not expect to see literally fulfilled. 

20. Is it possible for us, catching the spirit of the prophets, to carry on their 
hopes in our own ideals of the future. Will the field of our hope be the nation or 
the world? Will the elements of our hopes be spiritual or material? What 
relation has Jesus’ teaching concerning the Kingdom of God to these ideals of the 
prophets ? 
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